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The Inner Witness of the Holy Spirit" 


The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit and Scripture 


by TH#£o Preiss 


Translated by DoNALD G. MILLER 


The Classic Doctrine of the Inner Witness of the Holy S pirit 


Amonc all the points of doctrine which distinguish the Reformed 
Churches from the Church of Rome on the one hand, and from the 
Sects on the other hand, the doctrine of the inner witness of the Holy 
Spirit is perhaps one of the most delicate to grasp and one of the most 
difficult to discuss. Likewise, the most terrible of the numerous terrible 
children which Protestant theology has seen spring up in its midst—I 
mean D. F. Strauss—could say that our doctrine is the “Achilles heel” of 
Protestant theology. 

It is the inner witness of the Holy Spirit, indeed, which the Reforma- 
tion invoked when the question of authority was put to it. Where does 
authority lie in matters of faith? Rome, you well know, replied: In the 
Grand-master of the Church, who alone holds, with tradition, the key 
of the Scriptures. The Spiritualists of all shades reply: In the inspira- 
tion of the Spirit, more or less confounded with reason, or with the 
moral consciousness, or some religious experience. 

To the one and to the others the Reformed Church—at least if it 
wishes to be faithful to the Confession of Faith of Rochelle of 1559—re- 
plies that authority in matters of faith resides in the Scriptures, and the 
Scriptures alone. To its material principle that man is saved by grace 
alone, sola gratia, it joins*its formal principle that the only authority 
which it knows is the Scriptures, sola scriptura. 

But this position appears very weak. It is easy to say: sola scriptura. Is 
not man able to find in the Scriptures alone a little bit of anything that he 





*A translation of Le Témoignage intérieur du Saint-Esprit, printed by arrangement with 
Delachaux and Niestlé, Neuch&tel, Switzerland, and Mme. Preiss. 
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wishes? And has he not, in fact, found or rediscovered in the Scriptures 
doctrines the most diverse, the most contradictory? Is not the Bible, ac- 
cording to a word of one of Calvin’s adversaries,’ a nose of wax, nasus 
cereus, which each one can shape to his own fancy? 

To that, in returnnig the ball, one can certainly reply, that the famous 
oral tradition of which Rome is so proud is also singularly diverse, ob- 
scure, and contradictory. We may even tranquilly add that it is infinitely 
more so than the Bible. But it is better not to evade the problem. It isa 
fact that the principle of free examination, understood as license accorded 
to each one to open his Bible and to interpret it according to his own 
lights, has opened the door to all sorts of abuses, and led to the worst 
aberrations. 

This danger was seen so well by the Reformers that they took at least 
as much time and pains to combat the errors of the Spiritualists as they 
took to refute Rome. And it is Calvin who first formulated, with a pre- 
ciseness perhaps almost definitive, the doctrine which concerns us for 
the moment. I cannot here give a resumé of it, lest my colleagues, the 
specialist in church history and the professor of dogmatics, should see 
me maneuvering from the beginning in their respective fields of pursuit. 
Nevertheless, if ever we are tempted to raise customs barriers between 
our diverse theological disciplines, I could claim for the discipline of the 
New Testament a voice in the matter, and perhaps even the first voice, 
when it is a question of the authority of the Bible. How do we know, 
in reality, that the Bible is the Word of God? Who tells us that this collec- 
tion distinguishes itself radically from all other books which claim to be 
revealed? Even more, when was this book written? The Old Testament 
was pretty much completed in the time of Jesus. But the New Testa- 
ment? Its different books were drawn up between the year 50 and about 

120. Who wrote them, who collected them and bound them together 
in a single book, and declared them normative, canonical? The church 
of the first centuries, without any doubt. Then, Rome tells us with a 
perfectly triumphal tone, it is the church which has created the Scrip- 
tures. She has deposited only a small part of her tradition in these writ- 
ings. Her complete tradition finds itself living again only in the channel 
of apostolic succession. In the oral tradition of the church, which is the 
body of Christ and the organ of the Holy Spirit, the Bible is only a dead 
book. The authority, then, which guarantees to us that the Bible is the 
Word of God is the church. 


1. “Articuli Facultatis Parisiensis cum Antidoto,” 1544, Corpus Reformatorum, XXXV, 31. 
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To this seemingly irrefutable reasoning we could reply that if the 
church of the first centuries already had such an acute consciousness of 
being the infallible organ of the Holy Spirit, one cannot see why she 
should have felt the need of setting over herself a normative Holy Scrip- 
ture. She would have contented herself with recommending such and 
such a Christian writing, reserving to herself the right to add other books 
to this list. She would have created an open canon, a sort of practical 
Syllabus. But what is characteristic is that the church of the first cen- 
turies, whatever were the vicissitudes of the history of the canon, felt the 
need of making a closed canon, of recognizing once for all certain writings 
of the apostolic epoch as being above herself. She then recognized in the 
apostolic epoch a unique authority superior to her own. She knew her- 
self to be founded on the foundation of the apostles and the prophets. 
And that suffices us. It is evident that the church, in the chronological 
order, preceded the canon. But the temporal order is one thing, the 
real order another thing. It is one thing to give, to confer, an authority; 
it is another thing to recognize it. We say that the church recognized in 
the writings of the Bible the Word of God by the action of the Holy 
Spirit. Even more, we say with the Confession of 1559, Article 4: “We 
know these books to be canonical, and the very certain rule of our faith: 
not so much by the common accord and consent of the church, as by the 
inner testimony and persuasion of the Holy Spirit, who makes us discern 
them along with the other ecclesiastical books, on which, although they 
are useful, we cannot found any article of faith.” This is to say that the 
church and each Christian today recognizes the Bible as the Word of 
God by a direct testimony and with a direct certitude. But is that not 
to open wide the door to all sorts of subjectivism? And does this testimony 
exist in fact? We know that at the time of a dispute in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a Jesuit placed his ear against the sacred volume, while saying that 
he was going to hear if the Holy Spirit would say anything to him through 
the printed paper. Calvin replied that the same Spirit who speaks to us 
in the Scriptures speaks also in our hearts. The exterior testimony which 
we read in black and white is confirmed to us and sealed in our hearts 
by the secret testimony of the Spirit. And the secret testimony of the Holy 
Spirit does not lift us proudly above the letter of the Word, but, on the 
contrary, having made us understand it a little, it stimulates us to submit 
ourselves to it further in order to know it better. The inner testimony 
then sends the believer back to the external testimony, which alone is 
normative. It adds nothing to the written revelation. Extra eam nulla 
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revelatio,? said Calvin of Scripture. The Spirit only attests, seals, and 
confirms to the heart of man that such and such a page in the act of being 
read or explained in public worship or in private is truly the Word of God. 
The work of the Spirit then consists in making the exterior testimony 
speak in the inner testimony, which the Westminster Confession of Faith 
puts more clearly yet: “. . . our full persuasion and assurance of the in- 
fallible truth, and divine authority thereof, is from the inward work of 
the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the Word in our hearts” 
(Chapter I, Article V). In other words, the Word is like an “instrument 
by which the Lord dispenses to believers the illumination of his Spirit.” 
To those who desire that it be proved to them by reason that God speaks 
in the Scriptures, “I reply,” said Calvin, 


that the testimony of the Spirit is more excellent than all reason. For however much 
God alone has sufficiently witnessed to himself in his word, at the same time this 
Word does not produce faith in the hearts of men if it is not sealed to them by the 
inward testimony of the Spirit. That is why it is necessary that the same Spirit who 
spoke by the mouth of the prophets should enter into our hearts and touch them into 
life to persuade us that the prophets have faithfully put forward that which was 
commanded them from on high.* 


Also we must not be angry at not having “good proof at hand to close 
the mouth of the unbelieving and the enemies of God.” The human rea- 
sons which we have for believing in the authority of the Scriptures are 
only some “secondary aids and means to assist our imbecility.” Finally, 
the authority of the church herself is only an “entree to lead the ignorant 
or to prepare them for faith in the Gospel.”” 

This, in the large, is the classic doctrine of Calvin. It has known many 
vicissitudes since his day: the orthodox have reproduced it,® then neg- 
lected it, to give more attention to the pretended external proofs of the 
divinity of Scripture. They have thus petrified the authority by a literalist 
conception of the inspiration of the Bible wholly unfaithful to that of 
Calvin, and ended in a paper pope, a word of God which man can carry 





2. Institutes of the Christian Religion, I, 9. 

3. Ibid.; see also the excellent little anthology of Pensées sur le Saint-Esprit, published by Al. 
Lavanchy in the “Trésors calviniens” in Editions Calvieniennes 4 Genéve, 1936. 

4. Ibid., I, 7, translated from the French edition of 1560. 

5. Cited in J. Pannier, Le témoignage du Saint-Esprit (Paris: Fischbacker, 1893), pp. 105, 94. 

6. Sometimes with a conciseness and an exactness which are startling: “Ut igitur rem in 
summam contraham: Ecclesiae testimonium prius est tempore; Spiritus Sancti vero prius est 
natura et efficacia. Ecclesiae credimus, sed non propter Ecclesiam ; Spiritu autem Sancto creditur 
propter se ipsum. Ecclesiae testimonium 1d 7. monstrat; Spiritus S. vero testimonium 7d dirt 
demonstrat. Ecclesia suadet, Spiritus S. persuadet. Ecclesiae testimonium opinionem, Scripturae 
vero testimonium scientiam ac fidem firmam parit.” Johannes Wollebii, Christianae Theologiae 
Compendium, edition of E. Bizer, Neukirchen, 1935, pp. 5 f. 
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in his pocket and of which he is in reality the master.’ Later, on the 
other hand, in the last century, when they spoke of the testimony of the 
Spirit, they identified it more or less with a religious experience which 
has its seat in sentiment, in a religious capacty of men, and permits man 
to judge the Scripture. 

Later our doctrine was the object, in my judgment, of a fault in 
method very grave in its consequences. On the part of Calvin the inner 
testimony of the Holy Spirit occurred at two points: it made the believer 
know, on the one hand, the authority of Scripture, and on the other hand 
the certainty of his own personal salvation. Calvin still bound these two 
points together, although with a bond sometimes a little loose. Since that 
time, if I am well informed, the question of the authority of Scripture is 
treated too often in a rather formal, abstract manner, as if there were a 
formal authority of an abstract word of God, empty of all content. In 
this separation of the two principles of the Reformation, formal and 
material, I strongly fear there was a bad imitation of the categorical im- 
perative and of Kantian formalism. In any case, this testimony of the 
Holy Spirit can then appear to us an abstract and artificial thing which 
has only a very little rapport with the experience of the Christian. There- 
fore Calvin well wrote that it is “a persuasion . . . as requires no reasons. 
... L speak of nothing but what every believer experiences in his heart.’® 

Now, I think that a careful study of the inner testimony of the Spirit 
as it is set forth in the New Testament will permit us to state a few things 
precisely. To begin with our second point, it is remarkable that never in 





7. The strongest argument which can and ought to be opposed to the literal inspirationalists 
is not the human character of the Scripture, the numerous contradictions which it contains, and, 
in general, all the weakness and fallibility of the witnesses, the earthen vessels in which God 
has deigned to deposit his treasure, but the fact that the Scripture affirms with a categorical 
clarity that the revelation can be recognized only by the inner testimony of the Holy Spirit. The 
literalists have always been greatly embarrassed before this testimony: it has forced them to 
admit their natural theology, the Bible imposing itself as divine, in their eyes, by some perfections 
evident to reason. The history both of medieval and of Protestant theology shows that the 
orthodox literalists have regularly engendered liberal rationalists. And this was not the simple 
reaction against the irrational: it was rather the emancipation, the releasing of the rationalism 
latent in orthodoxy. The literal inspiration thesis has been, in fact, the Trojan horse of liberal 
rationalism. A theology which should wish to be faithful to the Scripture and to the Reformation 
will guard itself against reintroducing this Trojan horse into the church. A theological effort 
which only tries to rebuild, in a simple restoration, the Calvinist system of the seventeenth 
century, or to petrify the dialectic theology in wise paradoxes and lovely balances, will not fail 
to engender the day after tomorrow a wakening no less scholastic of liberal rationalism. The 
Kierkegaardian irrationalism, for example, has always appeared to us, in this regard, strongly 
dubious. Is it not, in reality, with its paradox erected into a system, a hyperrationalism which 
ends by making the most profound Christian verities the object of a dialectic game? We do 
not yet know how much Karl Barth himself takes care to keop his distance from these diverse 
errors, 


8. Institutes of the Christian Religion, I, 7. 
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the New Testament is it a question of a testimony of the Spirit in ab- 
stracto: the Spirit always testifies of something precise; more exactly, he 
always testifies in Some manner of Jesus Christ and of his work of salva- 
tion. Furthermore, if we look for a text which directly sets forth the 
doctrine on the basis of a formal authority, we shall never find any. And 
that is perfectly normal. On the contrary, we find numerous passages 
where the Spirit renders testimony to the believer that he belongs to the 
Lord. In the most important of all, Romans 8, the Spirit testifies to the 
believer that in Christ he is now a child of God, that he is saved, although 
in hope. Therefore it is important in the highest degree, to recognize 
that the testimony which tells us that we are sons of God and ‘that which 
tells us that the Bible is truly the word of God are to_be distinguished 
only for re for reasons of formal clarity of thought. 

"Then it is important to see in what sense the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit can or cannot be the object of a “religious experience.” For all 
that, it is necessary for us to make a detour and to examine a little more 
closely what the testimony of the Spirit is in the New Testament. 











The Essence and the Function of the Spirit 


First, who is the Holy Spirit? In understanding the word Spirit we 
think more or less clearly of the realities called spiritual, of all the im- 
material world of ideas, of feelings and volitions which appear to us 
invisible and elevated. To seize that which the Bible means by this term 
it will be necessary to begin by ridding ourselves of everything which we 
have in our spirit. I have just pronounced the words “our spirit.” What 
is the relation between my human spirit and the Holy Spirit? Let us say 
first that the Holy Spirit is in no wise immanent to my spirit, that he is 
as particular to God as my spirit is to me. Between the Spirit of God and 
that of man is without doubt a certain continuity, but there is none, 
inversely, between the human spirit and the divine Spirit. For the Holy 
Spirit is not an unknown * ‘spiritual” entity, not an idea, nor some thing; 
he is some one. _ Although in Hebrew the word ruach is feminine, and in 
Greek 73 xvedya is neuter, the New Testament affirms with perfect clarity 
that the Spirit is as personal as Christ and as God himself. The Spirit 
testifies, he speaks, he teaches, he accuses, he persuades; one can grieve 
sum (Epp 4:30). He is not only the object of a gift, he is also the subject 
donor. He is not t only th the life, he is creator of all life, tworowty (John 6:63). 

Pro t if we try to ‘to define the relations of the Spirit with Christ and_with 

God, we find ourselves at first before_a web_of contradictions. Some- 
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times he is clearly distinguished from the Son and from the Father, 
sometimes he appears to be identified with the Lord—the Lord is the 
Spirit (II Cor. 3:17)—in such a manner that the figure of the Spirit 
takes on an aspect singularly fleeting. “The Spirit blows where he wishes 
and you hear his voice, but you do not know from where it comes nor 
where it goes” (John 3:8). 

But may I be permitted not to delay too long in attacking the question 
of what the Spirit is in the Bible. Let it suffice to say that on the whole, 
the Holy Spirit is already conceived in the New Testament as this third 
person of whom the church later endeavoured to delimit the mystery in 
the dogma of the Trinity. This dogma, which appears at first sight to 
be a strange speculation, a perpetual balancing of contradictions, is never- 
theless the least false expression it is possible to make of the mystery of 
God incarnate in Jesus Christ and revealed by the Spirit. 

While being distinct from the Son and the Father, the Spirit is never- 
the less united to them in such fashion that the Son and the Father are 
present and active in the Spirit (John 14:18-23). Likewise, no one 
knows the Father save the Son, neither does any one know the Son and 
the Father save the Spirit of the Father and of the Son. And just as all 
the knowledge, all the life, all the being of God have been given to the 
Son, likewise the Spirit knows all things, and he searches everything, even 
the depths of God (I Cor. 2:10-13). To live in the Spirit and to live in 
Christ are the same thing. He is life, he is truth, he is light, just as 
Christ, just as God himself. In a word, the Spirit is God, just as the Son 
and the Father. Christians are baptized in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Spirit (Matt. 28:19); and the Apostle desires for the 
Corinthians “that the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God our 
Father, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all” (II Cor. 
13:13). 

All that appears very complicated. But the meaning of it, in reality, 
is very simple: between God and man there is no intermediary ; God does 
not send to the earth a being detached from himself; he does not give 
something to man; he gives himself, with all his great Fatherly heart, in 
the Son. And then the Father and the Son give themselves entirely to 
man in n in the e Spirit. Thus the distance between God and man is at one and 
the same time safeguarded and conquered, and a communion is estab- 
lished which has nothing to do with an identity of pantheistic substance, 
a communion at the same time most reserved and most profound between 
person and person. warn, & 
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In affirming the personality and the divinity of the Holy Spirit, the 
trinitarian dogma has expressed and guaranteed at one and the same 
time the strictly personal character of the relation between God and man 
and the sovereign liberty of grace: it is God himself who, in the heart of 
the believer, makes him to know God in the dialogue of the Word and 
of "prayer. I do not know any nontrinitarian theology which has not, 
in some way, distorted these two essential elements of the Christian life. 

Such is, in brief, the meaning of the term Spirit. It follows from what 
has preceded that only the Spirit of God knows God. In order for man 
to know him, it is necessary that God reveal himself to him by his Spirit. 
For who Loews what is in man, says the ‘Apostle, except the spirit of man 
who is in him. Likewise no one knows that which concerns God except 
the Spirit of God. The realities of the Spirit can be known and judged 
only by the Spirit. The “psychic” man cannot receive the things which 
pertain to God. They are folly to him, he cannot know them, for they 
can only be spiritually judged, by the Spirit (I Cor. 2: 10-16). But, since 
this Spirit of God is also the Spirit of Jesus Christ (I Cor. 2:16), this 
knowledge of God by the Spirit always proceeds through the Son. No 
one has ever seen God, proclaims John; the unique Son of God alone, 
who is in the bosom of the Father, has made him known, éényqea70 (John 
1:18). He alone then can “exegete” the Word of God, because he is the 
Word of God. And it is indeed the Spirit of his Son whom the Father 
has sent into the heart of believers (Gal. 4:6, cf. Titus 3:6). 

If then the Spirit of the Father and of the Son alone can reveal God, 
he alone can enable us to find in the Scripture the Word of God. We 
do not find, it is true, in any part of the New Testament the explicit 
affirmation that only the Spirit can enable us to understand the written 
word. The reason for this silence is very simple: not only did the New 
Testament not yet exist as a canonical collection, but its writings did 
not intend to place themselves immediately following the books of the 
Old Testament. Nevertheless, the Apostle Paui says with perfect clarity 
that the Old Testament could not be understood without the aid of 
the Spirit: “Not that, by ourselves, we are capable of judging anything 
according to our own lights: our capacity comes from God” (II Cor. 
3:5). As for the Jews, their heart is hardened, “for to this day, whenever 
they read Moses, a veil is on their heart. But when they turn themselves 
toward the Lord, the veil is removed. The Lord is the Spirit, and where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty” (II Cor. 3:14-17). The gospel 
itself is veiled for those who are perishing, for the unbelieving whose spirit 
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the God of this age has blinded in order that they should not see the 
splendor of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God 
(Ii Cor. 4:3-5). Furthermore the revelation, the lifting of the veil, is a 
new creation as miraculous as the first creation. “For it is the God who 
said, ‘Let light shine out of darkness,’ who has shone in our hearts to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ” 
(II Cor. 4:6). This God who reveals himself is the God who gives life 
to the dead and calls into existence the things that do not exist (Rom. 
4:17). 

And as the author of the new creation of the world to come is in the 
entire Bible regularly the Spirit—to such a degree that Christ himself is 
said to be raised from the dead by the power of the Holy Spirit (Rom. 
1:4; I Peter 3:18)—the creator Spirit of life who will raise the dead and 
recreate and glorify all things, it is not astonishing that this revelation 
gives to men in the present the earnest, the firstfruits of the Spirit (II Cor. 
1:22; Rom. 8:23), the guarantee of the Spirit (II Cor. 5:5), which 
attest to man what he is promised at the resurrection. Let us note that 
these images—earnest, firstfruits, guarantee—are borrowed from the 
juridical forms of human relations. It is not a question of intellectual 
entities or of mystical unions. - 

The fact has been singularly neglected, as much in exegesis as in 
dogmatics, that almost all the terminology which is used to speak of the 
Spirit is in origin in and i in flavor more juridical than mystical or intellectual. 
The Spirit is before all things aggitness.” As Jesus testifies of the Father, 
the Spirit testifies of Jesus and of the Father. The juridical framework 
appears in all its clarity in these words of Jesus: “You will be dragged 
before governors and kings for my sake, to bear testimony before them 
and the Gentiles. When they deliver you up, do not be anxious how you 
are to speak or what you are to say; for what you are to say will be given 
to you in that hour; for it is not you who speak, but the Spirit of your 
Father speaking through you” (Matt. 10:18 ff.). The Spirit is the author 
of the testimony: he speaks in the faithful in order to speak through 
them to the world. He is the witness of God on the earth, in a vast trial. 
The whole history of God with humanity is nothing other, in reality 





9: The school of Schleiermacher and of so many other modern theologians, even as Thomism, 
worked with a photographic notion of revelation: the revealer had scarcely only to set free the 
image of God which was potentially in the consciousness of man. In the Bible, revelation is 
much more than an anamnesia, it is the creation ex nihilo, a resurrection from the dead; it 
announces that which does not enter into the heart of man cqrrupted by sin. It does more than 
re-establish the state of paradise: it creates, above the psychic humanity, a spiritual humanity 
which, in Christ, the new Adam, is infinitely superior to the first Adam. 
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than an immense trial where it is a question of knowing who is right: 
God, or men perverted by Satan? And where are justice and truth, 
injustice and falsehood? 

In this trial, the Spirit has the function of intervening as a witness on 
the earth in behalf of God and of Christ. As for Christ, he intervened 
in the trial on earth as long as he lived here incarnate, but now he 
intervenes at the right hand of God. Because at the present the trial 
unfolds at one and the same time both before God and on earth. The 
last scene, the last judgment before God, will be decisive. The bond 
between the two aspects of this immense trial, terrestrial and celestial, is 
evident in these words: “Every one who acknowledges me before men, 
I also will acknowledge before my Father who is in heaven . . . whoever 
denies me before men, I also will deny before my Father who is in heaven” 
(Matt. 10:32 f.). In both of these two words of Jesus which we have 
cited, the content of the testimony is that God has proclaimed as just this 
Jesus whom men have condemned.” 

This juridical framework of an immense trial appears above all in 
Romans 8. The entire Epistle to the Romans is nothing other, on the 
whole, than the acts of this trial. Chapter 8 opens with the cry of 
triumph: “There is therefore now no condemnation for those who are 
in Christ Jesus,” and unfolds itself in a single hymn of joy which sings 
the certitude of salvation. 

The affair is determined before God. Paul knows himself more than 
conqueror. “If God is for us, who is against us? . . . who shall bring any 
charge against God’s elect? It is God who justifies; who is to condemn? 





10. In the hymn—without doubt very archaic—in I Tim. 3:16, the primitive church con- 
fessed: “He was justified by the Spirit.” Jesus, condemned by men, was justified by the Spirit 
in the resurrection. What theologian dreams yet, when he writes the verb “justify” of anything 
other than the justification of the individual sinner? We see here how much the cosmic aspect 
of the great trial has been neglected. The meaning of the terms “justify” and “justification” have 
been singularly narrowed and reduced to the individual trial between God and man. Luther 
seems to us to have had still a very lively sense of the cosmic dimensions of justification. But 
modern Protestants, in concentrating their attention on the individual and subjective aspects of 
justification, have not only neglected the objective aspect, the cosmic dimensions and the 
eschatological character of the trial between God and the world, but they have condemned 
themselves to distorting, by this individualistic narrowing, even the doctrine of the justification 
of the sinner. 

The bond between the two aspects of the trial between God and the world appears also with 
perfect clarity in the story of the death of Stephen. Whatever be the historic value of the story 
of Acts 7, it unfolds itself in the same juridical framework: in the same moment when Stephen 
is condemned by the leaders of Israel, he sees the Son of man, the Judge of the end of the 
times, standing at the right hand of God. He does not see him seated, in the attitude of a 
sovereign who judges and reigns, but standing, in the attitude of a witness who intervenes before 
God for his witness and justifies him at the same moment when he is condemned by the justice 
of men. Faith in the Christ-Paraclete and in the Spirit-Paraclete already underlies the story. 
The motif of the Spirit-Paraclete crops out elsewhere, for example in Acts 9:31. 
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It is Christ Jesus that died, yea rather, that was raised from the dead, 
who is at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us.” 
There was before God, against the believers, the one whose name signi- 
fies in Hebrew “accuser,” Satan, to upset the harmony between men and 
God in leading men to doubt God, and the harmony between God and 
men in accusing men before God. That is why Satan, the Antichrist op- 
posed to Christ, is said to have fallen from heaven, thrown down out of 
heaven (Luke 10:18, John 12:31, Rev. 12: 10-12), as soon as Jesus accom- 
plished his work of salvation." In his place the one now reigns and inter- 
cedes who is the opposite of the accuser, the defender, the rapaxdnros, the 
Intercessor and Comforter. Paul says here exactly the same thing that 
John says in his Epistle: “if any one does sin, we have an advocate 
[wapaxdnros| with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous” (I John 2:1). 

Then, on earth also there unfolds a trial, not only before the enemies 
of Christ, but in the Christian himself. Just as Satan accuses him before 
God, he tries still to trouble him in sending to him his spirit of error, 
his spirit of servitude, which makes him doubt the love of God and 
the reality of salvation and to fall into fear (Rom. 8:15, I John 4:18). 
But the Spirit comes to the help of the believer and attests to him that 
he is a child of God; he makes him long for redemption; he prays and 
intercedes and groans himself in the prayer of the faithful. The Spirit, 
then, plays the role of intercessor in the believer as the risen Christ does 
at the right hand of God. From on high, the Spirit sent into the heart 
of man comes to tell him in his prison that he is free, that from a slave 
he has become a son.” 





11. We ask ourselves if the term Antichrist does not designate the origin of the adversary of 
Christ before God. From habit we see in it, to our knowledge, only the adversary and—permit 
me the expression—the ape of Christ on the earth. And this conception is just, in the sense that 
since the death of Christ, Satan is cast out of heaven and is only able, while awaiting his final 
defeat, to ravage the earth. But at the beginning, he raved also in heaven in accusing men 
before God (cf. Rev. 12:10-12). Also the devil is called dvridixos, the adversary at the trial, 
in I Peter 5:8. In this passage, it is true, the juridical framework is no longer apparent; but 
it appears with all the clarity desirable in the parable of the unjust judge (Luke 18:3) where 
the widow begs that justice be rendered her and that she be delivered from her “adversary.” 
In this parable the image of a trial is even more than an image, since Jesus adds that God will 
render prompt justice to his elect who cry to him day and night. And if the Son of Man is 
named following (vs. 8), it is very likely because in the thought of Jesus, and iri any case in that 
of the early church, the Son of Man plays, against Satan the accuser, the role of intercessor. 

12. This juridical character of the Spirit seems to me to contribute to setting in a new light 
a problem which seems to us to be in a large measure a pseudo-problem. What is the relation in 
the New Testament in general, in Pauline thought in particular, between justification and the 
mystic life of the Spirit in believers? Because many make for themselves a priori a conception of 
the Spirit too mystical, and in reality, hellenistic, there is the greatest harm done in harmonizing 
them. But, as soon as one places it near this juridical function of the Spirit, one sees it integrated 
perfectly in the framework of justification; cf. for example I Cor. 6:11: “But you were washed, 
you were consecrated, you were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit 
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The Mode of Action of the Testimony 


And how does the Spirit render this testimony? The Spirit himself, 
writes Paul (Rom. 8:16), attests to our spirit that we are children of 
God. Is that to say, as Wesley understood it, for example, that the be- 
liever’s certitude of being saved rests, on the one hand, on the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit coming from above, and on the other on the testimony 
of his own spirit, of his experience which is supported by the signs of his 
adoption—a broken and contrite heart, the feeling of his new birth, 
humility, and love? To follow Wesley on this point would be to entrust 
the certitude of salvation to the moving sea of the religious life of man. 
No, the verb cvuuaprupeiv does not signify here to testify with another one, 
but to attest to, to testify to another. For Paul the certitude of being a 
child of God rests, then, uniquely on the testimony which the Spirit 
renders to his spirit and not, however little it be, on that of his own spirit 
(cf. Rom. 9:1; I Cor. 4:4). By himself, Paul could only know doubt 
and fear. 

From this, we understand a little better the different functions of the 
Spirit indicated in the Fourth Gospel. When Jesus announces 4))ov 
mapaxdnrov, another Defender, another Intercessor, we are always in solid 
juridical terminology. After the death of Jesus, where all had been accom- 
plished, the Risen One breathed into the apostles his Spirit, which is none 
other than the Spirit who animated the creation according to Genesis 2: 7, 
the Creator Spirit of all life (John 6:63) who raises the dead. The Spirit 
attests that justice is accomplished, that the God and Father of Jesus 
is henceforth the God and Father of all the faithful (John 20:17). 
Sometimes it seems that the Spirit has only been given in part (I John 
4:13; cf. Rom. 8:23; II Cor. 1:22; 5:5), but in reality the expressions 
earnest, firstfruits, guarantee of the Spirit, do not signify that the Spirit 
was given only in part, but that the gift of the Spirit is the earnest, the 
firstfruits, and the guarantee of the Kingdom which is to come., If he is 
given entirely, he nevertheless does not fulfill all his effects now: the 





of our God.” Inversely, we will verify that the doctrine of justification is not one doctrine among 
others, but that it is truly the center of the thought of the Apostle Paul. Seen from this angle, 
the famous thesis of Albert Schweitzer that the theory of justification was in Pauline thought 
only a polemic theory, a “lateral crater” of his mysticism, appears as erroneous. “Saint Paul 
writes always before a tribunal,” our colleague and friend Jean Cadier has said very justly. 
Furthermore, one can demonstrate that this juridical framework constitutes the background 
of all the thought of primitive Christianity, including Johannine thought, because he made 
substance with the primitive eschatology common to all the writings of the New Testament. We 
permit ourselves to refer in this regard, to our work on “La justification dans la pensee 
johannique” in Hommage et Reconniassance. Recueil de travaux publies a !’occasion du soixan- 
tieme anniversaire de Karl Barth, Delachaux & Niestlé, Neuchftel, 1946, pp. 100-118. 
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total transformation of our mortal bodies is future. But at present he is 
come, as an Illuminator, to testify of the reality of the Kingdom of God 
and of Christ. The Spirit is a witness in every sense of the term. At first 
he says nothing of himself. As the Son says nothing and does nothing 
of himself and desires to be only the envoy and ambassador of the Father, 
so the Spirit says and does only that which the Father and the Son tell 
him. He says only that which he has heard—he adds nothing new to the 
work of Christ. He in no wise gives that for which so many mystics and 
spiritualists have always looked in the Gospel by John—after the solid 
bread of the gospel of Jesus I do not know what dessert, what delicacy 
susceptible of a mystical fruitio. The Spirit leads back simply to the bread 
of life. In him it is the living Christ himself who returns to his own 
(John 14: 18). Christians will not then have an experience of the Spirit 


Christ: they will not t be able to distinguish in themselves the presence 
of the Spirit from that of the Son any more than they can know separately 
the Son and the Father. “He will not speak of himself,” says the Johannine 
Christ, “but what he hears, he will say, and he will announce that which 
is to come. He will glorify me, for he will receive that which is mine and 
announce it to you. All that the Father has is mine; therefore I said that 
he will take what is mine and declare it to you” (John 16:13 ff.). “He 
will teach you all things, and bring to your rememberance all that I have 
said unto you” (John 14:26). 

Now, this is a point of the greatest importance: not only will the 
Spirit recall only that which Jesus has said, and only lead back always 
anew to the incarnate Christ, but as a good witness he will efface himself 
before the one of whom he testifies even as the Son effaces himself before 
his Father. I will say readily that t the dominant trait of the Spirit is his 
perfect d discreetness, his complete hu humility. And that is what explains the 
rather troublesome fact that we never visibly get the experience of the 
Holy Spirit himself, that he keeps before our eyes a silhouette so fleeting, 
a little vague and elusive. That is why so many Christians believe that 
they do not have an experience of a personal Holy Spirit and can get 
along without him, thinking that they know only the Father and the 
Son. That is also why the church has taken centuries to clarify and to 
elaborate a precise doctrine of the Spirit, affirming against the most 
diverse types of heresy his personality and his divinity. She has rightly 
not seen a mark of inferiority in this discreetness, this humility of the 
Holy Spirit. In trinitarian theology, the perfect submission of the Son 
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to the Father is not inferiority; it is on the contrary the mark of his 
majesty, of his equality with the Father. It is the same with the Holy 
Spirit: it is precisely in his effacement, in his humility as a perfect witness 
to the Son and the Father, that he reveals his divine grandeur. 

The rationalists of all types, whether they be dogmaticians or exegetes, 
who find this irrational and contradictory ought also to be scandalized by 
the fact that the regulations of the French army speak of hierarchical 
“superiors,” but refrain from speaking of “inferiors,” and know only 
“subordinates”! This distinction, so profoundly true for any one who 
senses the dignity of human personality, is contradictory for a wholly 
mechanical logic which only knows of round-trip tickets and persists in 
ignoring that there are some verities that move in one direction only, 
some truths of a vectorial character. Such logic would be adequate only 
in a world where everything would be reversible, therefore, in pure space 
where there would be no time. It is inadequate in our space-time reality. 
Does not our physical science teem with irreversible, vectorial proposi- 
tions, in the style of the principle of Carnot? With far greater reason 
this facile rationalism becomes irrational and stupid in theology before 
the fathomless mystery, yet so real and so simple, of the love of God. 

This_mystery—of love incarnate in the flesh of the-man- Jesus of 
Nazareth prolongs itself in the condescension of the Holy Spirit. He 
deigns to enter and to descend into the shadows of the heart of man to 
dwell there: he illumines his dim intelligence, he comes to the help of 
his poor prayers, he adopts them and purifies them and himself speaks 
in our place, sometimes in groanings unutterable, with the love of a 
mother praying for her child who only knows how to lisp. 

The Spirit is humble. The Spirit is content to remove from our hearts 
the veil, to reveal God to us in Jesus Christ and in his Word. He opens our 
eyes, but we do not see either the surgeon nor the operation by which our 
eyes have been opened. Or again: he illuminates our eyes from within, 
but he does not permit us to see this light which is within us, he focuses 
our attention on the objective fact, on God in Jesus Christ (II Cor. 3: 16- 
18; 4:6). When the Johannine Christ says that the Spirit will convict the 
world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment (John 16:8-12), one 
would expect that he would enumerate specific sins, point out the injus- 
tice of men, and describe the terrors of judgment. But, the Spirit will 
convict the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment in showing 
it the objective and decisive facts of the great trial of God: of sin, because 
the sin par excellence, the only sin, in reality, is not to believe on Jesus; 
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of righteousness, because Jesus is raised by his resurrection to the Father, 
where the Father proclaims him just against the justice of men: hence- 
forth all justice is accomplished, the work is achieved, the cosmic trial 
moves to its end; finally the Spirit convicts the world of judgment: 
Satan the accuser is himself judged and condemned. The Spirit comes 
to proclaim that in Jesus, in his death and his resurrection, everything is 
wonderfully accomplished. He stands against the world as accuser; but 
this is in order to save the world. It may appear strange to us, who are 
modern men accustomed to analyzing ourselves, that all the decisive 
events of our lives are described as exterior to our psychological intro- 
spection, and that the Spirit of God should be at work in us in a secret 
manner. But it is thus: : Calvin had good reason to say that the testimony 
ience of Christians. 

It is the Spirit who animates us when we depend less and less on our- 
selves, on our faith, on our experience, and when, on the contrary, we 
have fixed our eyes more and more on Jesus Christ. It is the Holy Spirit 
who shows us the poverty of our faith and makes us confess: “I do not 
know if I believe, but I know in whom I believe.” 

We are in a little better position now to reply to the question posed 
a moment ago: how does the Holy Spirit testify to our hearts? By an 
enthusiasm, a mystical rapture, a possession? Not at all. On this point, 
the Apostle Paul means to distinguish himelf from the Corinthians, al- 
ready Montanists and Pentacostalists, who see in the Spirit a superior 
daemon who plays upon man, in the hellenistic manner, as a player on his 
flute, through his subconscious. The action of the Spirit, while being 
mysterious, is more humble, more simple, and more respectful also of the 
consciousness of man. _He testifies, he persuades, he convicts. He convicts 
man, certainly, and against nst himself, but he gains man’s assent to this 
by showing him his sin and the love of God on the cross of Jesus. Can 
one say much more than this on the how? I wonder. Is it possible to 
develop a psychology of the action of the Spirit? To describe the mystery 
of creation? 

For the Spirit creates in the act of testifying. And there the framework 
of juridical symbols breaks down. As soon as the Spirit acts, he creates 
some signs of this new-world-which comes in Jesus Christ, the first-born 
from the e dead. Above all, he creates in man a new heart.~He himself 
creates in man the c capacity to receive him. The light creates the organ 


13. This word so beautiful and so profound is from the contemporary Lutheran theologian 
Althaus. We beg pardon for not being able to give the reference. 
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which receives it. And we can say with Luther: fides in Spiritu per 
verbum donata. Faith is in reality the principal work of the Holy Spirit. 
Is that to say that man is purely a passive object? What a paltry idea 
of the power of God and of his Spirit! When God creates, he creates in 
man a free assent. “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty” 
(II Cor. 3:17). His resurrection power will take from man his heart of 
stone and will give him a new heart by his Creator Spirit, by a new 
creation ex nihilo (Ezek. 36:26-37) which accomplishes the prayer of 
the psalmist: “O God, create in me a pure heart . . . and take not thy 
holy Spirit from me” (Ps. 51:12). We ordinarily think that it is only the 
soul of man which is touched by the action of the Spirit, when it is the 
entire man who is affected because the whole man, soul and body, will 
be resurrected. 

The Spirit then does not speak of one part or of one faculty of man rather 
than some other. He speaks ad hominem. The phrases of the Bible which 
speak in the third person he changes to the second person. He makes of 
the Bible a personal letter. From Adam to Jesus Christ, the believer dis- 
covers a history which involves his own destiny. He discovers himself 
perverted and condemned with Adam, yet saved in Jesus Christ. And he 
then experiences what one can and ought to call a “religious experience.” 
The love of God is really shed abroad in our hearts (Rom. 5:5). God 
has marked us with his seal and has given us, in our hearts, the earnest of 
his Spirit (II Cor. 1:22). So much as this operation is secret, just so 
much is it real, and man experiences something. Only it is necessary to 
underline in large characters that the word “heart” does not mean, as 
it is almost always understood, a capacity, a faculty, an aspect of our 
being by which we should be by nature nearer to God than by reason. 
In the Bible the “heart” designates the intimate center and the totality of 
the human personality where intelligence, feeling, and will all reside. 

No theory-of religious consciousnéss could then be canonized which 
would establish a difference, a hierarchy of values, between the different 
faculties of man: the feelings are no more capable of receiving God than 
the reason; the New Testament is neither rationalistic nor sentimentalis- 
tic, nor even, in spite of certain appearances, irrationalistic. To repeat: 
the whole man is perverted, the whole man will be resurrected, the whole 
man is touched by the Spirit.'* This, moreover, is what explains, let us 


14. Inversely, no theory of particular knowledge, and consequently, no philosophy will be 
a priori forbidden to the thoughtful Christian philosopher. And why should the Christian not 
try to think more about his faith, to see more and more its marvelous character, according to the 
beautiful maxim of Anselm of Canterbury; credo ut intelligam? Like all things, philosophy 
clearly heightens Christian liberty. “All things are yours... . You are Christ’s. . . .” But it is 
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note in passing, why there is not in the New Testament a psychology or 
a coherent or original anthropology. Again and again an effort is made 
to sketch the outlines of such, but it is never achieved. This is an enterprise 
of Sisyphus:™ the simple reason for this is that the New-Testament never 
considers man in himself, but sees him only in the great trial where he 
is condemned with Adam and saved in Christ. The Apostle Paul, for ex- 
ample, could not have an independent and coherent anthropology in 
itself because his notion of man was included in his Christology of the 
Second Adam. The Bible does not know man in himself. 

The testimony of the Spirit will then remain foreign to our reason. 
It touches as well the other faculties of man. Very prosaically, the Spirit 
teaches; he is the inner instructor of believers. The result of this is that 
our psychic consciousness will know enough to remain a spectator and 
to observe objectively what happens in us when the Spirit renders testi- 
mony to us. And this testimony is really given to us and truly received as a 
testimony only when all our being receives it. And precisely because he 
creates in us a religious experience total and real, he cannot be observed 
adequately by our introspection, as the fervent adherents of the theology of 
experience think. And when we speak of it, we cannot describe the secret 
operation, we only know how to testify of the content of the testimony. 
It follows that the Christian will testify less of his experience than of 
the object of his experience. 

After having encircled a little what the New Testament says of the 
operation of the testimony of the Holy Spirit, we can pass more rapidly 
over his work, the effect of his testimony. 


The Effect of the Testimony of the Holy Spirit 


First, let us recall this central point: The Spirit is the Spirit of adop- 
tion. His essential function is to attest to man that he is henceforth in 


no less clear that this liberty will be Christian, and then truly free, only if it leads the faithful 
to a knowledge more and more lively that it is given and kept only in Jesus Christ, that it is only 
the reward and the reverse of a captivity more and more total of all our thoughts in obedience 
to Christ (II Cor. 10:5). It is in this captivity of all thoughts to Christ that it is necessary to 
look for the secret of the splendid lack of restraint with which the Apostle Paul made the freest 
use, and the most baffling for exegetes, of the philosophical and anthropological terms of the 
hellenistic world. Sometimes he played on the keyboard of Jewish terminology, sometimes on that 
of popular philosophy, sometimes on that of hermetic mysticism and the mystery religions; he 
pulls out one after the other the greatest variety of stops, he produces all shades of music, and 
all that with the wise candor of a child who knows how to use and play sovereignly with all 
things because he is himself dominated and animated by the Spirit of the Lord. “Where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty” (II Cor. 3:17). How far we are, with our different 
ae of Canaan—orthodox, revivalist, liberal, existentialist, and Barthian—from this 
“liberalism.” 

15. [A character in Greek mythology who was doomed in the underworld continually to roll 
up a hill a huge stone which, when he reached the top, always rolled back down into the 
valley. Trans.] 
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Christ a child of God. All is accomplished, both in principle and in fact. 
To the document of our redemption, written by Christ with his blood, 
there is not a line to add; the Spirit only seals us—still a juridical image— 
stamps us with the mark which indicates that we belong to the Lord. 
“You have been sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise, which is a 
pledge of our inheritance, until the redemption ... .” (Eph. 1:13 f.). 
“Grieve not the Holy Spirit by which you have been sealed for the day 
of redemption” (Eph. 4:30). It is God “who has marked us with his 
seal and has given us, in our hearts, the earnest of the Spirit” (II Cor. 
1:22). But the Spirit being a Creator, this adoption is signified im- 
mediately by « a work: the Spirit cries out in us, or makes us cry out in 
him, “Abba! F ather!” From this little word preserved in the language 
of Jesus springs up all the life of the Christian, all the fruit of the Spirit. 
Man comes to understand by the testimony of the Spirit that instead of 
being condemned to death he is already justified and glorified in Christ. 
He finds himself a lost child, but a saved child; impotent, but animated 
by the power of the Resurrection. From the depth of his prison, he learns 
of his deliverance. And the Spirit makes him cry out in surprise, in 
joy, in gratitude, and in hope this single word, “Father,” in which he 
responds with a “yes” to the call of the testimony of the Spirit. 

The natural man cannot know God either theoretically by thought, 
nor practically by prayer. It is the Spirit alone who teaches him to pray. 
And, marvelous fact, the Apostle insists: the Spirit does not make the 
believer an acrobat of prayer, but he makes him a child who can only 
cry: “Abba, Father.” For_the rest, he only knows how to lisp, but the 
Spirit himself intervenes in defense of the faithful, associating himself 
with them, adopting their poor prayers, and praying himself in them 
by unutterable groanings where the One who searches the hearts knows 
his own thought and his own will (Rom. 8:26 f.; cf. also I John 5:15). 
For our subject, then, we deduce from the divers fruits of the Spirit that 
the first effect of the inner testimony of the Holy Spirit in man is to make 
him m pray. Man would not know how to pray if the Spirit had not already 
touched his heart into life. And everytime a believer senses the need of 
crying to God, he can be assured, even if he feels nothing, above all if 
he feels nothing of the presence of God, that he is moved by the Holy 
Spirit. Furthermore, one of the most certain signs of the presence of the 
Spirit is the prayer to receive the Spirit. The one who has tasted the 
firstfruits longs for the day when all will be given to him. And to pray 
for the Spirit is to pray for the coming of the Kingdom, for the return 
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of Jesus Christ. On the last page of the New Testament we read that 
the Spirit and the church say, “Come” (Rev. 22:17). The Spirit gives 
to the faithful a hope which is at the same time most serene and most 
intense. Nothing more falsifies the whole thought of the New Testament 
than the idea that the presence of the Spirit has already replaced, in the 
Gospel of John, for example, the ardent waiting for the Kingdom of God. 
The Spirit being the pledge, the firstfruit, the earnest, guarantees but does 
not at all replace the coming of this Kingdom.” He guarantees the 





16. For example: “For we through the spirit by faith wait for the hope of righteousness” 
(Gal. 5:5), The interpretation of the New Testament has been obscured for a long time by a 
coriception of the Spirit too modern. Too often the Spirit has been conceived in the Greek manner 
as an object of reasoning or of intellectual contemplation, or as the “Spirit-subject” of idealistic 
philosophers. When one makes of the spirit, in religious romanticism, a power who reveals himself 
to man by an irrational irruption in his soul, this has only an appearance of progress. For 
in both cases, the Spirit is an intemporal entity without any connection with the Kingdom which 
is to come, The consequence, and at the same time the most evident sign of this error, was 
regularly to place in opposition the present Spirit and the Kingdom of God to come. While, in the 
whole of the New Testament not one text authorizes, much less supports, the hypothesis which 
has become almost a dogma for many of the best spirits, that the Spirit has already, on the part 
of Paul but especially in the Fourth Gospel, become the rival and the substitute for the parousia. 
This is to suggest that the first Christians shortly took the earnest and the firstfruits for the 
whole, the check for the gold. This is to fail to understand that the Spirit is considered through- 
out the New Testament-as.a-gift, even more, the gift which precedes the Kingdom. Whatever be 
the hypothesis by which one proposes to trace the origins of the doctrine of the Spirit in the 
primitive church, one fact is certain: the primitive church had been unanimous—and the 
Montanists of the second century recall it with a clarity very embarrassing—in seeing in the 
spiritual phenomena the prelude of the Kingdom. And this conviction is central not only for 
the author of the Acts, but also for Paul and finally for the author of the Fourth Gospel, to 
say nothing of the other writers of the first century. We hope to show in a more lengthy work 
that in particular all the Johannine thought, seen from this angle, takes on a form very different 
from the intemporal mysticism which habitually is believed to be there, and thus it is, in spite 
of all its originality, very near the testimony of the Synoptics and of Paul. 

The historian who tries to reconstruct from the texts, the origins of the church and of the 
spiritual phenomena ought then to take his start from this conviction common to all shades of 
the message of primitive Christianity. On this point, we differ with the thesis which M. Goguel 
has developed in several publications appearing in recent years: the primitive church of 
Jerusalem did not know the experience of the Spirit, which had arisen only in the Pauline 
churches of the Diaspora. The author of the Acts projected into the past the image which he had 
made of the churches of the Diaspora. 

It is true that the author of the Acts seems to have no longer a very clear image of the 
manifestations of the Spirit, and in particular of glossolalia, the unformed and ecstatic speech of 
I Cor. 14, which he appears to confound with xenoglossie, the speaking in foreign languages. 
It is possible, besides, that he had not known these manifestations personally. But what is 
incontestable is that he had seen the accomplishment of the prophecy of Joel 3, that he cited it 
in Acts 2 integrally with his announcement of the cosmic phenomena which prelude the coming 
of the Kingdom, and that he had consequently seen in the Spirit preéminently the eschatological 
grandeur. On this point, he is perfectly in line with the entire primitive church. 

Then, M. Goguel generally opposes, or at least puts in opposition, the expectation of the 
parousia and the presence of the Spirit, and appears to us to project into the texts this intemporal 
notion of the Spirit which is not to be found there. Or rather, it is found in fact in the texts, 
and even in the Pauline texts, yet not in the thought of Paul, but in that of the Corinthians. 
These, pagan-Christians coming out of hellenistic syncretism, see in the Spirit a Safuw» who 
works in man above all in ecstatic phenomena: they have much difficulty in understanding that 
the Spirit ought above all to announce and to create the new world of Judeo-Christian escha- 
tology, and, in the meantime, to construct and to build up the church by love, These Corinthians, 
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answer to all prayers offered in the expectation of the return of Christ. 
Also the Paraclete will announce the things to come (John 16:13). He 
will not say when nor how the Kingdom will come, but he will announce 
this coming as certain. He will lead into all truth. He will lead not to 
an abstract and impersonal knowledge, but to a communion more and 
more close with the One who is the truth. And this verb “lead” is a 
technical term which implies the idea of a presence and a regular ac- 
companying, of a constant march towards an end, of a progress. At the 
same time this progress does not lead man towards a life more indepen- 
dent. Growth in the Christian life consists in becoming more of a child, 
in being more and more thrown back on the Son and the Father. All 
the revelations of the Spirit are testimonies, not constraining demonstra- 
tions. ‘They do not dispense with faith to give sight or some fruitio mystica 
which will be above faith; they establish the faith of the faithful and 
conduct him all the days of his life where : they throw light upon his path. 

Here are, then, the first signs of the testimony of the Spirit. Does this 
testimony dispense with all external criteria? It is necessary to underline 
that it is only by this testimony that the faithful one knows that Christ 
dwells in him and that he dwells in Christ. “We know that he abideth 
in us, by the Spirit which he gave us” (I John 3:24; 4:13). Religious 
experience, then, is very far from being infallible in itself. John writes: 

Beloved, do not believe every spirit, but test the spirits to see whether they are 
of God; . . . By this you know the Spirit of God: every spirit which confesses that 
Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is of God, and every spirit which does not confess 
Jesus is not of God. This is the spirit of antichrist, of which you heard that it was 
coming, and now it is in the world already (I John 4: 1-3). 





The criterion thanks to which we recognize the authenticity of the 
inner testimony is then exterior: it is the confession that Christ is truly 
incarnated in Jesus of Nazareth, and, adds John a little further on, love 
for the brethren.” Likewise it is significant that “to dwell in Christ” is— 
prosaically enough—synonymous in John 15 with “dwelling in his words.” 
We can with good right conclude that the Spirit sends the believer back 
to the incarnate Christ who waits for him in his words deposited in 





Pentecostalists by anticipation, were seeking after extraordinary experiences. As for Paul, with- 
out despising in the least these experiences, he knows that the Spirit can edify the church as 
well by very prosaic gifts like those of help or of government (I Cor. 12:28). His notion of the 
Spirit is very far from coinciding with that of the Corinthians and much nearer that of the 
author of the Acts. As for the Johannine notion of the Spirit, it appears to ignore all 
ecstatic manifestation. 

Thus the works of M. Goguel, otherwise so remarkable, are compromised by a notion of the 
Spirit, which, arising out of the romantic philosophy of religious experience of Auguste Sabatier, 
is at bottom as much mystical and hellenistic as biblical. 

17. It does not enter into our subject to speak of the fruits of the Spirit in general, of which 
the first and the last is love (Gal. 5:22). 
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Scripture. The inner testimony sends the believer back to the exterior 
testimony of the Word.” 

In engaging the believer more and more with the Scripture, the Spirit 
also leads back more and. more to the sacraments, to the two exterior 
ing. “This is he who came by water and blood, Jesus Christ, not with the 
water only but with the water and the blood. And the Spirit is the wit- 
ness, because the Spirit is the truth. There are three witnesses, the Spirit, 
the water, and the blood; and these three agree” (I John 5:6-8). 

With these words so simple we are at the very heart of our doctrine. 
To the two exterior witnesses, the water of the baptism of Jesus, the blood 
of the cross, from which John appears not to be willing to separate the 
baptism and the communion received by believers, is added the inner 
witness, the Spirit. He is the witness par excellence, since he is nothing 
else than the truth, like the Son and like the Father himself. The exterior 
testimony attesting that Jesus was baptized to take away the sins of the 
world and that he died truly for the salvation of all is then received and 
confirmed by the testimony of the Spirit. Inversely, the inner testimony 
of the Spirit sends us back to the exterior testimony for verification. And 
the two testimonies, the exterior and the inner, are so closely united in 
the experience of the Christian that it is natural, and even necessary, that 
he has difficulty in distinguishing them: they are truly one, and they put 
him in direct contact with Christ and God. Further, the introspection of 
the believer will only reveal in him an absolute certainty that the promises 
of the word are firm and unmovable. 


Conclusion 


Although we have only been able to indicate in a very incomplete 
manner what the Bible says of the testimony of the Spirit, that which we 
have seen suffices perhaps to show that the doctrine of Calvin is, essen- 
tially, verified by exegesis. But in order that it be kept entirely free from 
the appearance of being a theoretical and artificial doctrine, it will be 
necessary to plunge it more deeply still into the totality of the testimony 


18. There is still a whole work to do on the testimony which the Holy Spirit makes to the 
church. This work is so much the more urgent as we have not finished unlearning our Protestant 
individualism. If the Spirit gives to each believer the certainty that the Christian testimony 
is truly the Word of God and that he is saved in Jesus Christ, this testimony and this certainty 
are given to him and renewed only if he lives in the communion of the church. It is a fact 
of which each one has had the experience that the Spirit grants us as individuals to understand 
only a few pages of the Bible at one time, and that we must discover and even always 
rediscover anew the other parts of it through the fellowship of the church. Furthermore, 
theology is the affair of all the members of the body of Christ. The difference between the 
church teaching and the church taught can only have a_ relative meaning among us, and a 
continual and public interchange between the teachers of the church and the laity is absolutely 
indispensable to the life of the church and of its members. 
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of the Spirit in the life of the Christian as it is set forth in the New 
Testament. This inner testimony is, in reality, a very simple thing, so 
simple that we have great difficulty in laying hold of it or in speaking 
of it. It is a question of the event where God touches the heart of man 
and testifies to him that he has become his child in Jesus Christ. 

By so much as this operation is complex and inconceivable by the 
eyes of flesh, just so is it simple—as simple as the light of the sun—to 
the eyes of the one who has received it in faith. And yet, however intense 
be the experience of the Christian, it is not by the clarity of his sight or the 
intensity of his feeling that the Christian walks. He walks by faith. The 
testimony of the Spirit remains always a testimony; it will never be a 
constraining proof. God infinitely respects man; he appeals to his re- 
responsibleness; more, he recreates him responsible and persuades him 
from within by arousing and creating in him the response of faith. And 
this is precisely why, because it is pure grace, faith is an act of total 
freedom—our own act truly free, without doubt,’ on which we gladly 
stake everything. Did not Plato himself say somewhere: xédos 6 xivéuvos. 
That is noble—the risk! 

And if sometimes we are tempted to doubt whether God speaks to us 
in this strange book, the Bible, and to rely rather on the testimony of 
men, on that of Rome, or our reason, or our feelings, or our “conscious- 
ness,” or even—it is possible—on our taste for paradox, let us mediate on 
these words which follow the passage from John cited a moment ago: 
“Tf we receive the testimony of men, the testimony of God is greater; for 
this is the testimony of God that he has borne witness to his Son. He who 
believes in the Son of God has the testimony in himself” (I John 5:9 f.). 

If we have this testimony in ourselves, we reformed theologians can 
never be advocates who expect to prove to all comers and at any price 
that the Bible is the Word of God. We, in our turn, can be only witnesses. 
But we will truly be witnesses. We will not seek to walk by faith in a 
sight which will be only a mirage. We will approach the future in the 
ardent and serene faith that God has spoken to his church by this book, 
that he will speak to us there still, and that the Spirit is able to illuminate 
the most obscure pages. And I invite you to enter with a firm step into 
the unknown of the coming years by making our own this word of a 
Psalm, which is also the motto of Oxford University: Dominus illumi- 
natio mea. 





19. A theological study of the problem of liberty would without doubt result in looking for 
the secret and the upper limit of the liberty possible on this earth in prayer and in the total 
sacrifice of a love without reserve. 
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The Biblical Doctrine of the Holy Spirit 


by Epwin Lewis 


WHETHER we may properly speak of “the biblical doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit” is a grave question. The word “doctrine” implies a coherence of 
statement difficult to find in the Scriptures. The word “Spirit” occurs 
much more frequently, even in the New Testament, than does “the Holy 
Spirit,” and even the word “Spirit” itself is qualified in all sorts of ways. 
The fact should certainly caution us against dogmatism. Perhaps we 
should be content to assemble the relevant material, and allow it to 
speak for itself. 

It is a commonplace among biblical students that the Hebrew word 
ruach and the Greek word pneuma may be translated as “breath” or as 
“wind” or as “spirit.” In both languages, a different word is used for 
“soul,” the word being nephesh in the Hebrew and psuché in the Greek. 
The philology opens up a fascinating field for speculation about the 
origin of the spirit-concept, but it must here be passed by, beyond the 
making of the observation that the spirit-concept originally may have 
been—most probably was—a derivative of the experiential recognition 
of an all-pervasive power that was at once invisible, animate, animating, 
life-giving. The Semitic nomad in particular saw the evidence of this 
power in the indispensable water-spring, “bubbling” mysteriously from 
the ground. The passing wind, the animating breath of the body—what 
were they but the evidences of this same power. The early Hebrew in- 
herited this frame of mind. It is reflected in the two creation narratives 
of the making of man. In the first (Gen. 1:1—2:3), man is said to be 
made “in the image of God.” In the second, he is said to bear this 
“image” because, after he was “formed” of the dust, the “form” was 
animated by “the breath of God,” whereby he “became a living soul.” 
In a word, the relation of man to God was not simply the general one of 
Creator and creature, but a more specific one arising from a divine 
“inbreathing,” whereby man was given his distinctive nature. This dis- 
tinctive nature—imago Dei—was why he could be made the subject of 
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moral demand, and it was why he could enter into fellowship with his 
Creator. Only to man did it belong to apprehend God, to obey God, and 
to “walk with” God, and it belonged to him to do this because his “spirit” 
(ruach) participated by inbreathing in the “spirit” (ruach) which was 
God. For the universal invisible, animating, life-giving power was gen- 
eralized into “God.” The early Hebrew names for God, like El, El-Elyon, 
El-Shaddai, Elohim, and at last even Yahweh, all bespeak animate power 
in some form. Hence, God-S pirit and man-spirit are two inseparabilities, 
both in idea and in reality. Here is the basis of much of the biblical teach- 
ing concerning the divine-human relationship, ultimately expressed in the 
concept of the universal family of God—a unity arising out of the nature 
of Spirit and involving both common participation in Spirit and common 
expression of it under the appropriate forms of Fatherhood, Sonship, 
and Brotherhood. 

It may help us in our investigation if we consider at once those places 
in the Old Testament where “the Spirit” is most frequently in the 
minds of the writers; where what is meant by the Spirit is most clearly 
set forth; and in whose light therefore much else in the Old Testament 
may best be considered. We cannot do better than begin with Isaiah, 
especially with the so-called “deutero” section, Chaps. 40-66. As we 
ponder the book, it becomes apparent that the Spirit is regarded as a 
divine power which equips and pervades and guides and disciplines and 
illuminates and sustains human life. This is the purport of the so-called 
Messianic passage, 11: 1-5. The expected “shoot out of the stock of Jesse” 
will be prepared for his mission by an endowment of “the Spirit of 
Yahweh.” By virtue of his possession of this Spirit, he will have all needed 
qualities—wisdom, understanding, strength of execution, knowledge of 
God’s will, reverent obedience, discernment of the truth, righteous judg- 
ment, fidelity in all his doings. Of similar import is the function of the 
Spirit in 42: 1-4. This is the first of the four so-called “Servant Passages,” 
the three others being 49: 1-6, 50: 4-9, and 52:13—53:12. The function 
ascribed to the Spirit in the first is similar to that in 11:1-5, but is 
nowhere repeated in the other passages, although the “office” of the 
“Servant” takes on increasing significance, alike for God and men, in 
the successive passages. In view of what is said about the Spirit in Isa. 
11: 1-5 and 42: 1-4, it is simply incredible that non-mention of the Spirit 
in 49:1-6, 50:4-9, and 52:13—53:12 is to be taken as implying the 
absence of the Spirit from either the writing of these three passages or 
from what the “Servant” is to accomplish. What in Isa. 11: 1-5 is specified 
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as applying to “the Ideal King” (Messiah?), is in 28:5 f. made more 
general, although without mention of the Spirit: it is Yahweh himself 
who will accomplish the transformation of “the residue of his people,” 
that is, “the remnant,” and in particular will animate those who adminis- 
ter justice and those who resist the enemy. 

This generalizing of the work of the Spirit—more precisely, Yahweh’s 
beneficent activity on behalf of his peopi-—is equally apparent in 44: 1-5, 
with the added emphasis that it is through this divine activity, through 
this work of the Spirit, that the people will be made indeed Yahweh’s 
people. In 32:9-20, the prophet sees the outpouring of the Spirit as 
marking the transition from a time of chastisement and deep distress on 
account of “carelessness” to a time of peace and plenty. By reason of 
this “outpouring,” there will be justice and righteousness, quietness and 
confidence. Why? Because the Spirit will effect a change in the hearts 
and minds and purposes of the people. In the end, it is what the Spirit 
effects there that really matters, according to the total Scripture testi- 
mony. This, according to Isa. 59:20 f., is the meaning and purpose of 
Yahweh’s “covenant” with Israel—the hearts of the people as the perma- 
nent dwelling-place of his Spirit. Jeremiah (in Jer. 31:31 f.) may call 
this “a new covenant,” but it is “new” only as a deeper reading of the 
“old” (cf. Exod. 19:5 f.). 

That the Spirit may act destructively is implied in 40:7; but the 
change of “Spirit” to “breath” here in the Revised Versions is justified, 
the more so in view of the quite different connotation of “Spirit” in 40: 13, 
where “Spirit” stands for God’s complete self-sufficiency in respect of his 
ways and purposes. The two questions in 40:13 are examples of Hebrew 
parallelism: “Who hath directed the Spirit of Yawweh?” and “Who 
being Yahweh’s counsellor hath taught him?” mean exactly the same. 
“The Spirit of Yahweh” in the one is identical with “him” in the other. 
In 48: 16 the prophet assigns his own commission to “the Lord Yahweh,” 
but immediately adds “and his Spirit.” He is not making “Yahweh” 
and “his Spirit” two distinct entities: he is rather identifying them by 
making each the source of his commission. What the commission em- 
braced is described in the verses immediately preceding. It extends to 
the announcement of God’s creative power, of his choice of Israel 
(“He whom Yahweh loveth”), of his control of history, of his manifest 
purpose with his chosen people. The God who does these things is also 
he who commissions the prophet to announce them. God is the Spirit; 
the Spirit is God. . 
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Not greatly different in its original intent is the moving passage in 
Isa. 61: 1-3. This is the passage which Jesus took to himself in the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth (Luke 4:17 f.). The commission to preach and to 
serve, to encourage and to restore, was given by Yahweh; the power to 
fulfill the commission was power of the Spirit; and we can only conclude 
that the processes in which the commission came to fulfillment were 
carried on by the same power. The Spirit, the commission, the fulfillment, 
had a common source, Yahweh. To be moved to proclaim “good tidings,” 
and to comfort the distressed, and to set free the bound, and to transform 
despondency into rejoicing—to do this is to engage in the ministry of the 
Spirit; the Spirit’s ministry can be made effective only through the help 
of the Spirit himself; and to be helped by the Spirit is to be helped by 
God whose the Spirit ts and who is himself the Spirit. Contrariwise, man 
and the Spirit, which is to say man and God, may be in opposition. So says 
this prophet in 63:10. To rebel against God is to “grieve” the Spirit, and 
to grieve the Spirit in this sense is to turn God from friend into opponent: 
God stands in man’s way as an obstacle. The “grief,” however, has a 
twofold connotation: it not only puts God into opposition, but it also 
causes him distress because of what he has lost—the trust and confidence 
of a people for whom in the past he had, by the Spirit (63:11, 14), done 
so much. 

“Deutero” Isaiah, from whom most of what has just been written 
is derived, may have had Ezekiel for a contemporary in Ezekiel’s 
later life. The “first” Isaiah, author of most of Isa. 1 to 39, was, of 
course, much earlier. We are impressed by what Ezekiel says about the 
Spirit, partly because of his priestism, partly because of his legalism, and 
partly because one side of his mind seems to revel in exactitudes, as 
disclosed in the nature of some of his “visions” and in his “plan” of the 
Holy City. Yet this man is so sensitive to the divine approach and to the 
realized divine presence that of all the books of the Old Testament, his 
might most truly be called “The Book of the Spirit.” Even in the 
numerous places where Ezekiel is silent about the Spirit, the Spirit is 
still witnessed to by what he writes. An “ecstatic” he might on occasion 
be, but it is not the wild ecstasy of the early “bands of the prophets,” but 
the restrained ecstasy of deep spiritual experience. In writing of the 
activity of the Spirit, Ezekiel sometimes generalizes the activity; some- 
times he sharply personalizes and individualizes it; sometimes he de- 
scribes it as morally recreative; sometimes he describes it as originative 
of visions; and always he describes it as inseparable from God. 
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An example of the generalizing is in the fantastic description with 
which the book opens, and which is repeated in substance in Chap. Io. 
Here Ezekiel would describe the indescribable. He sets before us a 
world that would seem to be other than this world. Its brightness is 
overwhelming. The living creatures that inhabit it are both human and 
nonhuman in their appearance. An inner spirit keeps them in perpetual 
animation. This inner spirit is objectified in moving wheels, whose move- 
ment is according to the movement of the living creatures in their re- 
sponse to the animating inner spirit. The activation of the whole is from 
the spirit that lies within. “The spirit of the living creatures was in the 
wheels.” The significance of the description is in what it indicates about 
Ezekiel himself, and in what it implies about his conviction respecting the 
source of that power which animates and moves all things. 

Examples of the personalizing and individualizing of the Spirit in 
Ezekiel are numerous. Doubtless Ezekiel was a “psychic.” Much that 
he writes has to do with his own personal experiences, especially when he 
felt he was in the control of the Spirit. Thus—as a consequence of his 
hearing and obeying a “voice” (1:28)—‘“the Spirit entered into” him; 
and it was apparently because of the prophet’s response to the Spirit 
that “the voice continued its speaking” (2:3 f.). Again in 3:12, 14, 
“the Spirit lifted me up,” and what he then heard was a consequence of 
this, as it was also in verses 24 f. Again in 8:3, “The Spirit lifted me up 
between earth and heaven.” This was a consequence of whatever he 
might have been saying or doing as he sat in his house among the elders 
of Judah. One may assume that Ezekiel was engaged in rebuking the 
elders, and that they were violent in their reactions. The Spirit-possession 
that then came upon him could be construed as the means God used to 
encourage the faithful prophet-priest, and to vindicate him in his rebuke 
of the evil practices of the exiles (see 8:5 ff., cf. 11:1-4). Again in 11:5 
the prophet’s speaking is due to the Spirit of God “falling” upon him, 
and in 11:24 there is a virtual repetition of the same experience. Ezekiel 
must even “prophesy against the prophets who prophesy out of their 
own hearts.” These would be the successors of the “false” prophets of 
early Israel (cf. I Kings 22:22 f.: “a lying spirit in the mouth of all his 
prophets”). Ezekiel’s contemporaries “followed their own spirit,” which 
was the evidence that they had not the Spirit of God. 

Examples of the Spirit as morally creative are frequent in Ezekiel. 
In 36: 26 is the promise of “a new heart and a new spirit.” The fulfillment 
entails that God shall put his Spirit within men. Ezekiel means that he 
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who has the Spirit of God will be right in his own spirit. The moving 
description in 39:21-29 of the restoration of Israel—‘“‘the bringing back 
of the captivity of Jacob”—ends with words that account for the people’s 
return to God: “For I have poured out my Spirit upon the house of Israel, 
saith Yahweh.” Chiefly significant in this respect, however, is the analogy 
of the valley of dry bones (37:1 f.). The dry bones represent Israel. They 
are brought together as living persons by reason of the action of the 
“breath” of God. The Hebrew word used for “breath” (as in R.S.V.) is 
ruach (“spirit”). As in the Adam narrative, it is the “breath” of God 
that causes the animation. On the other hand, and quite properly, after 
the resuscitation has taken place, and the event is applied to a renewed 
people, ruach is rendered “spirit,” thus: “And I will put my Spirit in 
you, and ye shall live” (37:14). 

Ezekiel frequently speaks of the Spirit as the source of vision. An 
example of this is in the closing section, Chaps. 40-48, where we should 
perhaps least expect to find it. The description in this section of the Holy 
City or the New Jerusalem is entirely according to the priestly-legalistic 
pattern. The one thing not to be expected in connection with the whole 
conception is the action of the life-giving transporting Spirit. 

For all that, the introductory paragraph (40:1-4) makes it plain that 
the prophet is describing what came to him in a “vision” just as surely as 
he is in Chaps. 1, 8, 10, 11, and 37. He writes: “The hand of Yahweh 
was upon me.” Again: “He brought me in the visions of God into the 
land of Israel.” Again: “He set me down upon a very high mountain.” 
Not a word about the Spirit. And then, when we turn to 43: 1-5, we find 
the prophet in wholly characteristic fashion describing his ecstasy. He 
saw from “the east gate” a vision of the glory of God—such a vision as 
he had seen by the Chebar canal (1:1) when “the hand of God” was 
first upon him (1:3). He was then permitted to look into “the inner court,” 
the very shrine of God himself, his chosen dwelling place. And how 
comes that supreme moment? Ezekiel tells us. It came because the 
Spirit set him where he could have it. 

As we look back over what we find in Isaiah and Ezekiel, at the same 
time remembering what we know had been the idea of the divine in the 
Hebrew mind from the beginning, we can truly say that God is Spirit; 
spirit is power; therefore God is power. But not just power. At the least 
it is animating power, therefore is itself animate. It is life-giving, there- 
fore is itself living. The characteristics of man as spirit made in the image 
of God will be at least suggestive of the characteristics of God as Spirit. 
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This much of anthropomorphism is unavoidable, even inevitable. The 
presupposition of “revelation” is the existence of something common in 
the nature of the revealing God and of the man who is capable of receiv- 
ing the revelation and responding to it. By all the evidence, the appre- 
hension of God, and the clarification of the understanding of God, was a 
slow process. The historical books of the Old Testament, including the 
Pentateuch, are the evidence of how slow this process was. God as him- 
self Spirit, and God as giving or withholding his Spirit, or at least “the” 
Spirit, is a recurring theme of these books. But there is undeniable con- 
fusion, and often enough the dealings of God with his people are de- 
scribed with no least use of the concept of Spirit in any instrumental 
sense. Rather, the dealings of God with men are usually described as 
direct. God “called,” God “spoke,” God “sent,” God “acted.” In this 
he sometimes used intermediaries called “angels” —although in Hebrew 
as in Greek, “angel” means “messenger,” and the messenger may be 
distinctly human. See, for example, the story in Gen. 18 and 19, and 
compare the story of Gideon in Judges 6. There is undeniably a distinc- 
tion in the earlier books between God and the Spirit of God, but activities 
ascribed to the Spirit vary. Sometimes what is given to men is the Spirit; 
sometimes it is a certain kind of spirit manifest in practical wisdom and 
various skills (Exod. 28:3; 31:3; 35:31; Num. 11:17, 25 f.; 27:18; cf. 
Deut. 34:9). The great physical strength of Samson was an evidence of 
his possession of the Spirit of God (Judg. 15:14, 16:28 f.), and even 
upon the much more admirable Gideon it is only once said that “the 
Spirit of Yahweh came,” and that was when he “blew the trumpet” to 
assemble his troops (Judg. 6:34). The Spirit of God is said to have fallen 
upon “the bands of the prophets” as the explanation of their violent 
emotionalism. It was a natural enough explanation, the times being as 
they were: the “bubbling” speech and the “bubbling” spring bespoke 
the same “power.” When, however, Saul (I Sam. 10:9-13, 19:18-24) 
and later David (II Sam. 6: 14-20) behaved in similar fashion, there 
were those who were not impressed. What strikes us as curious is the fact 
that although the Books of the Pentateuch, as also the Books of Samuel 
and of Kings, were given their final form after the great prophetic move- 
ment was in progress, they reflect little of the influence of that movement 
as respects the conception of the Spirit of God. The same is true even 
of the Books of the Chronicles whose final “editing” took place late in 
the 4th century B.c. It is not that we do not have in this early period 
abundant evidence of the activity of God among his people, and on their 
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behalf, but it is only occasionally that this is spoken of as indicating 
Spirit-activity. 

We note therefore the important principle: Spirit-activity may be 
present when it is not so named; and when it is so named, it may later 
be described differently. For example, in Gen. 1:2, creation comes about 
by the “brooding” of the Spirit of God; in Ps. 33:6, 9, it is by “the word 
of Yahweh,” who “spake, and it stood fast.” The long Psalm 78 gives a 
resumé of the dealings of God with Israel from Jacob to David. Re- 
peatedly it is said what God did, both in his anger and in his mercy, but 
it is always God who did it by direct action: not once in the entire Psalm 
is anything ascribed to the Spirit, any more than it is, except rarely, in the 
historical books themselves, from Genesis to Chronicles. But Isaiah, look- 
ing backward for evidences of “the lovingkindnesses of Yahweh” and 
his “great goodness toward the house of Israel” (63:7), sees the history 
as indicative of the action of “the holy Spirit” (63:10 f.) and of “the 
Spirit of Yahweh” (63:14). 

This difference in describing the divine methodology—to call it that— 
is common throughout the entire Scriptures. What one man ascribes to 
the “hand” of God upon him (Jer. 1:9) ; and another to “the sound of a 
gentle stillness” (I Kings 19:9-13) ; and another to an “angel of Yahweh” 
(Judg. 6:11 f., cf. Zech. 1:9 f.); and another to the disclosures of a 
“burden” or an “oracle” (Isa. 13:1); and another to a “vision” (Hab. 
2:2, cf. Dan.; 7:2, Acts 26: 19)—what one so accounts for, another will 
ascribe to the Spirit of God (Num. 24:2; II Sam. 23:2; Heb. 3:7, 10:15; 
cf. the mere “one hath somewhere testified” in Heb. 2:6). In fact, the 
same man may account for a like experience in several different ways, as 
in Ezek. 1:28; 2:2; 3:12, 16, 22; 8:2f. Or we think of the fugitive Jacob 
in his vision at Bethel (Gen. 28:10 f.) ; and of the theophany granted to 
Moses at the Tent of the Presence (Exod. 33:17-23) ; and of “Yahweh 
passing by” before Elijah at Horeb (I Kings 19:9 f.) ; and of the youthful 
Isaiah confronted with the Holy God in the Temple at Jerusalem (Isa. 
6:1 f.) ; and of Jeremiah hearing the Word of the Lord “the second time, 
while he was yet shut up in the court of the guard” (Jer. 33: 1 f.) ; and 
of Habakkuk what time he set himself on his watch-tower and was 
granted the vision that he was bidden “write upon tablets” (2:1 f.) ; and 
of Daniel “in visions upon his bed” beholding “the Ancient of Days,” and 
“one like unto a son of man,” and hearing the promise of “a kingdom 
which shall not pass away” (7:1, 9, 13, 14); and Zechariah and his 
angelic visitants and of all they made known to him (Zech. 1:12, 2:3, 
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3:6, etc. )—we think of such experiences, and although in no single case 
is the Spirit stated to be active in these experiences, we cannot for a 
moment doubt that if Ezekiel is right in what he says about the relation 
of the Spirit to his own experience, it is just as true of these others. 

There is therefore very much more to be learned about the Spirit, or 
about the activity of God as Spirit, than what is contained in Isaiah and 
Ezekiel, even although we may find our best clue in these two prophets. 
Paucity in the use of the term is no evidence of paucity of the activity. 
The paucity that characterizes the Pentateuch and the historical books, 
including Ezra, Nehemiah, and Ruth (and we could include Esther), 
extends to the “Wisdom” and “Poetic” literature. One hesitates to invoke 
mere mathematical evidence, but in actual fact the Spirit is not once 
mentioned in Proverbs, Songs, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, and is men- 
tioned only thrice in Job and five times in the Psalms. Then did the 
numerous Psalmists know nothing of God as Spirit, and did “the poor in 
the land” and “the quiet in the land” who during the late post-exilic 
period, difficult as it was for Israel, found in the Psalter “a handbook of 
devotion,” find through its use no experience of the Spirit? 

The Spirit-category is as strangely absent from the prophets other than 
Isaiah and Ezekiel as it is from Job and the Psalms. Does it follow that 
Job knew nothing of what divine Spirit-activity means because so rarely 
he speaks of it? Did Amos know nothing of the Spirit-activity? Did 
Hosea know nothing of it? Did Jeremiah know nothing of it? Did 
Zephaniah, or Habakkuk, or the author of Daniel, or Malachi, or Joel 
(except as something in the far future)? We have to answer that they 
did not, if the evidence that they did is exclusively in the use of the term! 
So Balaam knew the Spirit (Num. 24:2), and Hosea did not! Samson 
knew the Spirit (Judg. 15:14) and Amos di dnot! Gyrating Saul knew 
the Spirit (I Sam. 10:10-13) and Habakkuk on his watch-tower did 
not! Amasai knew the Spirit (I Chron. 12:18) but the author of the 
book of Jonah did not! Othniel knew the Spirit (Judg. 3:9 f.) but none 
of the numerous authors of the Psalms did—saving only the authors of 
Pss. 51, 104, 106, 139, and 143, and even here are questions! We are 
not convinced. If the argument from silence is ever credible, it is cer- 
tainly not here. Much of “the biblical doctrine of the Holy Spirit” is not 
found in language at all. Abraham, Jacob, Moses, David (forgetting an 
exception), Elijah, apparently knew nothing of the Spirit—because we 
are not told that they did! Yet again and again their experiences, their 
decisions, the crucial moments in their lives, are ascribed to a meeting 
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with “the angel of Yahweh,” or to hearing a “voice.” Does “angel” neces- 
sarily preclude “Spirit”? Abraham preparing to sacrifice Isaac (Gen. 
22:9-19) ; Jacob at the ford of Jabbok (Gen. 32:22 f.) ; Moses at the 
burning bush (Exod. 3:2 f.) ; Gideon at the threshing floor (Judg. 6: 
11 f.), as David later at that of Araunah (II Sam. 24:15-17) ; Manoah 
and his wife concerned for a son (Judg. 12:2 f., cf. Luke 1:8-25) ; Elijah 
under the juniper tree and then at Horeb (I Kings 19:1 f.)—if we judge 
these by similar experiences ascribed elsewhere to the activity of the 
Spirit of God, what difference is there except a verbal one? Why this 
worship of words? Interpretation according to the principle of analogy 
is entirely legitimate. We realize with increasing force how utterly true 
are those occasional statements in the New Testament that either directly 
or indirectly declare that the guidance of the Spirit, the activity of the 
Spirit, the illumination of the Spirit, or what not, was operative through- 
out the compilation of Israel’s records. The degree of the operation would 
seem to vary—did, indeed, vary—but that was of the nature of the case, 
since what God could do for a man or a group of men or a nation, even a 
chosen nation, was under a double limitation, namely, that of the given 
person’s understanding of God, and that of his way of thinking. 

We can only conclude (1) that the activity of the Spirit is not to be 
limited to those events, facts, and experiences where the activity is 
specifically asserted; (2) that there is a wide range in the character of 
the events, facts, and experiences which are ascribed to Spirit activity; 
(3) that the nature and purpose of the Spirit, and therefore of God him- 
self, are most clearly revealed in those events, facts, and experiences 
which are obviously of the highest moral and spiritual significance; and 
(4) that where events, facts, and experiences manifestly having this 
hish moral and spiritual significance are not specifically said to be con- 
nected with the Spirit activity, we are still justified in regarding this 
activity as a factor in their occurrence and hence in their explanation. 

If it is permissible to use Isaiah and Ezekiel for providing a point of 
view from which the place of the Spirit in the Old Testament may best 
be ascertained and considered, it is no less permissible to use the Acts of 
the Apostles for a similar purpose in the New Testament. 

More than any other book in the New Testament, Acts uses the term, 
“the Holy Spirit.” Luke, indeed, already anticipates this use in his 
Gospel, where his preference is for “Holy Spirit” over “the Spirit.” In 
the Acts, this preference is in the proportion of four to one, and it justifies 
us in regarding Acts as “The Book of the Holy Spirit.” It is, of course, 
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in Acts 2 that the meaning of the Holy Spirit is most clearly disclosed; 
it is the experience here described that sets the tone of the entire book; 
and it at least suggests why the emerging church was manifestly “A Com- 
munity of the Spirit.” The coming of the Spirit was not without con- 
ditions. The minds of the group had been at least partly disabused of 
false expectations (1:6-8). In addition, they had been pondering the 
Scriptures, and in the light of them (cf. Luke 24:25, 32) had been re- 
reading their Lord and what he had said and done. We can hardly 
doubt that this preparation had much to do with making possible the 
experience that befell them — Spirit-baptism, enduement with power 
from on high. The Holy Spirit can do most where Jesus Christ is best 
known and understood. 

We note, too, the freedom of Peter’s interpretation of the “apocalyp- 
ticism” of the prophet Joel. Peter plainly implies his belief that the 
prophet wrote more than he knew. Had Joel been present that day, and 
had he been told that this is what his words referred to, he would have 
been astonished. Both for understanding the ways of God and for com- 
prehensive biblical interpretation, we need to realize that the Old Testa- 
ment, alike in its parts and as a whole, had a significance which could 
become apparent only when the story was complete. The intent of the 
historian, the prophet, the psalmist, was not always as the intent of the 
Spirit who was “moving” him! “This that you now see is that Joel 
wrote about.” 

A new experience, a new life, a new power, all arising from faith in 
Jesus Christ as the revelation to men of God’s grace and love, and all 
bearing the stamp of the truly “holy”—this is what comes, first by the 
leading of the Spirit who moves men to faith, and second by the actual 
exercise of faith and the surrender to its requirements. The Spirit that 
moves to faith is also the reward of faith in the bringing of new exper- 
ience, new life, new power. “Repent, publicly confess Christ, and ye 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit” (2:38). We may at least inquire 
whether it was not the holy quality of all that was here present and active 
and of all that resulted therefrom that tended to establish in the new 
community the custom of describing the creative, renewing, and em- 
powering Spirit as “the Holy Spirit.” The Spirit was a power of holiness, 
or a holy power personally felt. 

This emphasis prevails throughout Acts. The Holy Spirit gave Peter 
power to face the hostile authorities in Jerusalem (4:8 f.). The Christian 
group “were all filled with the Holy Spirit” and made bold to witness 
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(4:31) as they gratefully prayed following the release of Peter. The 
deception of Ananias and Sapphira was “a lie to the Holy Spirit,” there- 
fore “a lie to God” (5:3 f.). Even the men chosen to serve tables must 
be “full of the Holy Spirit” (6:3-5). Stephen was empowered by the 
Holy Spirit to bear witness (7:55), and he classified as “resistance to 
the Holy Spirit” Israel’s refusal of Christ (7:51). The claim that the 
converts of Philip in Samaria did not receive the Holy Spirit until Peter 
and John had come from Jerusalem and laid their hands upon them 
(8:14-17), reveals an emerging ecclesiasticism. Who “laid hands” on 
the Ethiopian before he “went on his way rejoicing” (8:39)? And did 
not “the Holy Spirit fall on” the Gentile Cornelius and his household 
before he was even baptized (10:44-48)? The conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus involved his being “filled with the Holy Spirit” (9:17), and 
straightway bearing witness (9:20) even in the synagogues. There is a 
suggestion of John 14:16-18, 26 in the assertion that the young church 
“walked in the comfort of the Holy Spirit” (9:31). Barnabas preached 
with success to the Gentiles of Syrian Antioch, he being “a good man, 
and full of the Holy Spirit, and of faith” (11:24). It was the Holy 
Spirit who prompted the designation of Barnabas and Saul for missionary 
work (13:2, 4), and who gave Saul power to rebuke Elymas the sorcerer 
(13:8-12). The converts that the two missionaries left in Pisidian Antioch 
“were filled with joy and with the Holy Spirit” (13:52). The Jerusalem 
authorities recognized that Gentiles had been “given the Holy Spirit” 
equally with Jews: “God made no distinction between us and them” 
(15:7-9)—and the decision respecting the freedom of the Gentile con- 
verts was believed to be in agreement with the Holy Spirit (15:28). 
Paul was kept out of “Asia” by the Holy Spirit (16:6), and out of 
Bithynia by “the Spirit of Jesus”—a striking variation (16:7): then was 
it not the Holy Spirit that led him to Macedonia (16:10)? Yet it is 
not said so. The Ephesian converts, improperly instructed by Apollos, 
later, on Paul completing the instruction, received the Holy Spirit (19: 
1-7). Paul was warned by the Holy Spirit of his approaching difficulties 
(21: 10-14, cf. 22:22 f.), but was ready to meet them. 

It is also to be noted, as is so common in the Scriptures, that there is 
much in the Acts not ascribed to the Holy Spirit that resembles what 
elsewhere in the Acts is ascribed to him. In the case of Cornelius and 
Peter, for example, as in the earlier case of Philip, what is manifestly a 
form of Spirit-activity is attributed to an “angel” (10:3, 8:26, cf. 1275- 
12) and to a “vision” (10:9-16, cf. 13:9 f.). 
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Considering the central place, as judged by the Acts, held by the Holy 
Spirit in the life and thought of the early church, we feel some surprise 
at the comparative rarity of the term in the New Testament outside of 
the Acts; at the variant terms sometimes substituted for “the Holy 
Spirit” ; and at the complete absence of the term—or almost so—in some 
of the important books of the New Testament. Apart from the Infancy 
Narratives and the Baptism story, and the warning against blaspheming 
the Holy Spirit, the Synoptics are practically silent on the Spirit. Some 
twenty uses of “Holy Spirit” and some dozen of “the Spirit”—this is all 
that we have, and besides their narrow range, many of these are dupli- 
cates. Yet we can hardly eliminate the Spirit from the Synoptics on the 
ground of this virtual silence! The New Testament Epistles, Pauline and 
otherwise, much more often use “the Spirit” or an allied form than “the 
Holy Spirit.” This is so in Romans, in I Corinthians, in Ephesians, in 
Galatians, as also in I Peter and in I John. In some Epistles, Paul does 
not use “the Holy Spirit” at all: this is so in Galatians, Colossians, 
Philippians, II Thessalonians, and I Timothy. As we should expect, there 
are refinements and elaborations in what the Epistles sometimes say 
about the Spirit, but there are no radical differences from the emphasis 
in Acts. The Christian life is a life lived in the Holy Spirit, as its source, 
its motive, its protector, its reliance, its abiding companion. We shall not 
find complete consistency of statement or complete consistency of ex- 
planation. The New Testament is not a systematic theology. To be “in 
Christ” or to have “Christ in you,” cannot be greatly different in meaning 
from “being in the Spirit” or “walking in the Spirit.” In the thought 
of the early church, life “in Christ” or “in the Spirit” are not two 
separate things (I Cor. 2: 10-16, 12:3; I Thess. 1: 5, 6; I Pet. 1: 10-12, 
4:12-19; I John 4: 4-6). What is important, therefore, here as elsewhere, 
is not the variation in the wording of the Spirit-category—for that matter, 
not even the category itself—but the reality of the experience being dealt 
with, and the uncompromising reading of the experience as demanding a 
more-than-human reference. 

“Not even the category itself.” The writer, for example, of Heb. 7, 8, 9, 
10, is dealing with essentially the same question that Paul deals with 
in Rom. 8 (to be considered below), namely, the new fellowship of God 
and man made possible through faith in Jesus Christ. This writer is 
steeped in the Old Testament; he is familiar with the doctrine of the 
Spirit (2:4, 3:7, 6:4, 9:8, 10:15, 10:29); yet except for one or two 
doubtful references (9:14), the Spirit-category is entirely absent from 
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the long explanation in Chaps. 7 to 10 which constitutes essentially the 
heart of his treatise. The category used is rather that of “the altar trans- 
action”—the perfect priest giving himself once for all as the perfect 
sacrifice, effective through the worshipper’s faith alone, to accomplish 
on behalf of men a perfect obedience and so a perfect reconciliation. 
IT and III John say nothing about the Holy Spirit; James says nothing; 
II Peter has a single reference; and while Revelation is itself a fruit of 
the Spirit (1:10, 4:2), and the seven letters are ascribed to the Spirit 
(1:11; 2:7, 11, 17, 29; 3:6, 13, 22), John says little else about the Spirit, 
prefering to use “angels,” and he mentions “the Holy Spirit” not once. 
In Galatians, Paul uses the Spirit (never the Holy Spirit) in much the 
same way as he does in Rom. 8; opposes the Spirit to the flesh-principle, 
in which is the futility of “law”; exalts faith; and dwells on “the fruit 
of the Spirit.” In Ephesians, Paul deals with the Spirit theme at length, 
and in what might be called the tradition of Acts. He even uses “Holy 
Spirit” twice (1:13, 4:30). The Spirit is the one way for all to the 
Father (2:18); God indwells the church through the Spirit (2:22) ; 
the Spirit is the source of inward power (3:16) and the source of unity 
and peace (4:3-6); inspires to praise and thanksgiving (5:18-20) ; is 
like a sword in the Christian’s equipment for spiritual welfare (6:17) ; 
and prompts at all seasons to prayer and perseverance (6:18). Yet what 
shall we say about Paul’s almost complete silence concerning the Spirit 
in such letters as II Thessalonians, I and II Timothy and Titus, and 
especially Philippians and Colossians? All of these letters deal with 
situations to which it would seem to us that the question of the Spirit 
and all he can do and mean for the Christian would be germane. We 
can only infer that silence in respect of the term does not mean that 
Paul is not concerned with those realities of experience which are fre- 
quently elsewhere referred to the Spirit and his activity. If what is 
meant by “the indwelling of the Spirit” or “the presence of the Spirit” 
does not permeate Philippians from beginning to end, then where may 
we look for it? The single phrase in the letter, “if there be any fellowship 
of the Spirit” (2:1), suffices to indicate the temper of Philippians. 
There are, however, several important passages in which Paul is 
manifestly dealing at length and carefully with the question of the 
Spirit. One of these is Romans 8. Except for two or three references, 
such as 5:5; 9:1; 14:17; 15:13, 16, 19, 30, what Paul says about the 
Spirit in Romans is confined to this chapter. The chapter is admittedly 
difficult of interpretation, because of the variation in Paul’s use of the 
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word “Spirit.” He puts “spirit” in contrast to “flesh,” and what he means 
by “flesh” is clear. He does not mean by it, “body,” but that same 
“natural” principle in man which in Rom. 5 he identifies with the sinful 
heritage from Adam—the principle which makes law an enemy, and 
which assures the certainty of sin and death. The flesh-principle in man 
stands in complete opposition to the spirit-principle, and the spirit- 
principle in man is an evidence of the grace of God and therefore be- 
speaks the activity of the Spirit of God and the possibility of conformity 
to his will. The one principle means bondage; the other means freedom. 

Two or three times in the chapter Paul uses “spirit” in its purely 
human reference, that is, to the spirit of the man. It is by virtue of the 
man’s spirit that the Spirit of God can dwell in the man (an echo of 
the creation narrative), but the man’s spirit must be prepared for this 
indwelling—and it is the Spirit of God alone that can make it ready. 
Paradoxically, to be “in the Spirit” is to have “the Spirit of God dwelling 
in you” —just as to be “in Christ” is to “have Christ in you.” The “life” 
that results is in contrast to the “death” that goes with the flesh-prin- 
ciple. Release from the flesh-principle because of the indwelling of the 
Spirit of God quickens the whole man. The internal divisiveness described 
in Rom. 7 is done away. The quickening power of the Spirit makes the 
erstwhile rebels “sons of God” and “joint-heirs with Christ.” The whole 
intent and purpose of creation was that there might eventually come 
about this “adoption of sons,” this “redemption of the body” through 
emancipation from the flesh-principle, this transfer into the freedom 
of the children of God of sinful and bound creatures. The foreordination 
to conformity to the image of God’s Son is fulfilled according as through 
him “many brethren” are secured: this makes him “the first-born among 
many.” In a word, those who by reason of the flesh-principle are re- 
bellious creatures and not sons, are “made to be sons” through Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God made in the likeness of sinful flesh, and on the 
prescribed conditions; and the power of this sonship and the attestation 
of this sonship are both alike in the experienced indwelling of the Spirit. 

But the description of this Spirit in the chapter is not uniform. “The 
Spirit of Life in Christ” (vs. 2) ; “the Spirit” (vss. 4, 5, 9, 13, 16, 23, 26, 
27); “the Spirit of God” (vss. 9, 11, 14) ; “the Spirit of Christ” (vs. 9, cf. 
11); “the Spirit of him [that is, of God] that raised up Jesus” (vs. 11 )— 
we meet them all. For Paul they all stand for one and the same reality. 
Again—“life in Christ Jesus,” “walking after the Spirit,” “having the 
mind of Spirit,” “being in the Spirit,” “having the Spirit of Christ,” 
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“Christ in you,” “the Spirit dwelling in you,” “being led by the Spirit,” 
“having the witness of the Spirit”—are one and the same thing, differing 
terms describing one and the same experience. 

Would it not seem that Paul is attempting to give an explanation of 
his own experience of spiritual freedom and spiritual power which came 
to him through his faith in Jesus Christ, and that for the purposes of the 
explanation he makes free use of the category of the Spirit, variously 
qualified, as becomes a man familiar from his childhood with the Old 
Testament, and now a member of that Christian community which is still 
under the glow of the “outpouring of the Spirit” at Pentecost? This 
outpouring fixed in the mind of the community the conviction that “the 
new life,” and all that went with it, was still, in whatever way it was 
described, and on whatever it might be held to depend, a life whose 
source was in the gracious activity of God himself. Whether it were life 
“in Christ” or “in the Spirit,” it was God-created and God-maintained. 

A little more attention, however, should be given to the Corinthian 
Letters, not because they contain anything new in principle, but because 
of their applications. There is, for example, the suggestive statement in 
II Cor. 3:3: “Ye are an epistle of Christ, ministered by us, written not 
with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God.” The implication of 
Paul’s impressive catalog of what is to be expected of an ambassador of 
Christ (5:20-6:10) is that it is all carried out “in the Holy Spirit” and 
“in the power of God.” Paul uses, here as elsewhere, the apostolic 
benediction, including as it does the phrase of almost inexhaustible mean- 
ing, “the communion of the Holy Spirit” (13:14). The Spirit is one 
whose very being and nature it is to be shared. Especially important in 
this letter, as indicating the indefensibility of the theological habit—may 
we not call it a vice?—of sharply delimiting “the work of Christ” and 
“the work of the Spirit,” is 3:17: “Now the Lord is the Spirit: and 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” The next verse repeats 
the phrase, “the Lord the Spirit.”” We could wish to know all that was 
in Paul’s mind as he wrote these intriguing words! The challenge in- 
creases when we add what he writes in I Cor. 12:3: “No man speaking 
in the Spirit of God saith, Jesus is anathema; and no man can say, Jesus 
is Lord, but in the Holy Spirit.” Probably “Jesus is Lord” was the earliest 
form of the Christian confession. Note the apparent identities: “The 
Lord is the Spirit,” “the Spirit of the Lord,” “the Spirit of God,” “the 
Holy Spirit,” and “the Lord who is the Spirit is Jesus.” Is it that Paul 
is utterly careless in his language, or is it that there is one great reality 
which the varying phrases serve dimly to adumbrate? 
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In the second chapter of I Corinthians there are passages on the Spirit 
which are worthy of long pondering. Perhaps Chaps. 12, 13, and 14 
may be regarded as their fuller elaboration and application. Notwith- 
standing the variations noted above, Paul here asserts that the Spirit is 
one and the same, but that the presence and activity of the Spirit are 
manifested in diverse ways. The “gifts,” the ministrations, the “work- 
ings,” are of the same Spirit—but also of the same Lord, the same God 
(12:4-11). Whatever the nature of the gift, it is bestowed for use—for 
“profit.” Whose profit? The profit of the body of Christ. Wisdom, 
knowledge, faith, healing and other “powers,” prophesying, discrimina- 
tion, “tongues” and their interpretation—all these have a common source, 
and are to be directed toward a common end. The analogy is that of the 
human body, whose organs and functions are controlled by one spirit— 
“the self.” The body must exhibit mutuality: schism would be destructive 
to it. The church is like such a body: it is, indeed, the body of Christ, 
and it has its own needful parts, described variously as apostles, prophets, 
teachers, “powers,” healers, counsellors, executives, tongues and inter- 
preters (these last being in general a problem: see Chap. 14). Who ap- 
points these parts? God (12:28). How? By the Spirtt—perchance as 
the Spirit (12:11). 

Great and necessary as these diverse gifts are, however, there is one 
greater gift still, a gift to be desired and possessed by all (12:31—14:1). 
This is the gift of love. It is the greatest of gifts, because according to 
love—that is, agapaic or selfgiving love—so will be the use of all other 
gifts. Gifts motivated by selfless love—it is thus that the church is 
“profited,” edified, built up, made into a strong “body.” And all such 
gifts, and all such service, and all such love, and all such selflessness, 
bespeak the Spirit, both as their source and as the power that operates 
and directs them. 

A final word should be concerned with the Fourth Gospel. The Fourth 
Gospel is suz generis. It does not fit into the Synoptic pattern; it does not 
fit into the epistolary pattern. It goes its own way; employs its own 
distinctive categories; devises its own frame of reference; puts upon the 
lips of Jesus long discourses which are certainly not verbatim reports; 
interprets Gospel incidents analogically ; and as one result of this freedom 
presents us with the most profoundly Christian book ever written. Who- 
ever “John” was, he wrote late. He saw the possibility of an “interpreta- 
tion” of the gospel which, while rooted in history, would transcend his- 
tory, an interpretation which would extend to the nature of existence, 
the nature of God, the nature of the world, and the nature of man, 
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especially in respect of its deep inner contradictions and antagonisms. 
The clue to the interpretation would be in what actually came to pass in 
human experience when Jesus Christ was set at the center of life as its 
very Lord. He found the justification of the interpretation in what Jesus 
himself was reported to have said to his disciples, namely, that although 
he must leave them, a new Spirit would come among them to take his 
place. This Spirit would be a Power whose presence would manifest 
itself in various ways, in the degree that his followers would maintain 
their loyalty to him as their Lord. This Spirit would be a Spirit creative 
of new life, even “eternal” life here and now; a Spirit of power making 
his followers equal to the demands of discipleship; a Spirit of recollection, 
keeping him and his words vividly before their minds; a Spirit of com- 
panionship, so that they would never be “orphans,” alone in the world; 
a Spirit of illumination, so that they would see more and more deeply 
what he meant according as they yielded more completely to him; a 
Spirit of truth, continually translating for them things he had said and 
done that were hard to understand; a Spirit of love that would throw 
a glow over the whole of life, turning even darkness into light; a Spirit of 
unity that would make “one”—one with themselves, one with their Lord, 
one with God the Father—men of every sort and condition; and, indeed, 
a Spirit that would do for them all that even God himself could be 
thought of as doing for them. The promised Spirit would therefore be 
not only the Spirit himself, but the Father who sent him, and the Son 
who promised him as his substitute. 

The conclusion justified by this examination is therefore as follows. 
Fundamental in the original Spirit-concept is the experience of power. 
The power is equated with God, who is therefore Spirit. Man shares 
this Spirit, and is therefore capable of a unique relation to God. The 
Scriptures disclose the process whereby among a given people this 
divine-human relationship came to increasing clarification. With the 
clarification went a deepening experiential concomitant. The experience 
was described in various ways, but always its point of reference was 
Spirit-activity. In this activity, God was more and more self-disclosed. 
The final form of this self-disclosure was Jesus Christ, who was therefore 
objectively Immanuel—God-with-us. Faith in such a God as Jesus Christ 
disclosed, and commitment to his reality, this faith and this commitment 
being themselves indicative of divine-human mutuality of action, are the 
conditions to an ever-deepening experience of Immanuel. Briefly, the 
biblical doctrine of the Holy Spirit, so far as we can express it concisely, 
is Immanuel—the felt “withness” of man and God in the degree of man’s 
knowledge of God, faith in God, and commitment to God. 
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Fulfillment of Promise 


The Holy Spirit and the Christian Life 


by WarFIELD M. Firor 


INTRODUCTION 


Gop alone is the author of our salvation. That is to say, the means whereby 
men can come into a right relationship with him is of his devising and of 
his execution. The redemptive plan of God for us has been revealed by 
three gifts on his part: First, the gift of the Mosaic law which serves to 
show men the necessity of the second gift, Christ, whose death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension paved the way for the third gift, the Divine Spirit. 
The first two are historical, the third is contemporary. As Christ was 
the fulfillment of the law, so the Spirit brings to completion the work 
which Christ initiated. It is of the utmost importance to realize that the 
period since Pentecost is the one in which the Spirit is predominantly 
active, although there is ample evidence for believing that the Old Testa- 
ment prophets were holy men who spoke as the Spirit prompted them, 
and that the whole earthly life of Jesus beginning with the conception, 
passing through the baptism, ministry, and life, and culminating in the 
resurrection, were acts of the Holy Spirit. Each of these phases of the 
Spirit’s work is important, but the contemporary activities of the Para- 
clete are our immediate concern. 

There is no subject more neglected by ministers and more degraded 
by fanatics than the person and work of the Holy Spirit. Keats wrote, 
“Nothing ever becomes real until it is experienced.” This is eminently 
true of the action of God’s Spirit. Any sincere Christian can verify the 
presence and power of God’s Spirit through personal experience. This 
study is to help people to do so. An effort will be made to clarify pertinent 
portions of the New Testament, and indicate, wherever possible, how 
these are applicable to us. As a frame of reference the passages com- 
mented upon will be considered in three, sections: The Promises; 
The Early Fulfillment; The Present Fulfillment. 





Interpretation 


THE PROMISES 


A few hours before his death, Jesus made certain promises to his fol- 
lowers. The fulfillment of these promises continues. They are as valid for 
us as they were for the apostles. 

1) The first promise: “And I will pray the Father and he will give 
you another Counselor to be with you forever” (John 14:16). The con- 
fidence of the Son in his Father’s response was absolute. Jesus was certain 
that his prayer would be answered, because he knew what God is really 
like. The Counselor was to be given, not earned, not deserved, not ac- 
quired by any human effort; there was no ritual to be followed, there was 
no priestly function necessary. This gift is free; like all gifts it becomes 
ours on being received. 

“Another Counselor:” Jesus had been their Counselor, now he was 
going away, and was to send them another Counselor or Comforter. Both 
translations are apt. Basic English translates the word “Helper.” The 
Spirit is all of these to us, but in times of confusion such as the world 
of today, our need for infallible counsel outweighs all other needs. This 
concept of the function of the Divine Spirit as our personal Counselor 
merits amplification. We build on a solid foundation when we think of 
God’s Spirit as our individual Adviser or Counselor. He is at the very 
center of our consciousness, the place where decisions are made. He is 
present to help us in every decision, no matter how small. And who can 
deny that the most trivial decision may alter the entire course of one’s 
life? Surely, as far as each individual is concerned, there is nothing as 
important in life as his decisions. When we are responsive to the prompt- 
ings of the Divine Counselor, we make decisions in keeping with the 
purpose of God. 

No one knows much about the basic mechanism of human thought, 
but everyone knows that two people often find themselves thinking about 
a subject that had not been mentioned. This phenomenon of thought 
transference is a very common experience, and offers an analogy to the 
way in which the Spirit affects our thinking. Here, indeed, is a practical 
way of life for Christians. Here is a mechanism for divine direction in 
our everyday life. Here is an infallible Adviser to help us determine our 
choice of action. There is nothing phenomenal about this way of living. 
There is nothing abnormal about it. On the contrary, it is the normal 
behavior of a mature Christian. It is the way God expects every Chris- 
tian to live every day. To do otherwise, is abnormal. Then let us be done 
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with the idea that there is something mysterious, something exceptional, 
about God’s Spirit directing our lives through our decisions. Our Father’s 
influence on our lives through the action of his Counselor can be a very 
real experience. It is practical Christianity. It is particular providence in 
operation. It is important to point out, however, that the guiding in- 
fluence of the Heavenly Counselor can, and often does, affect us without 
our being conscious of it. In other words, it is not imperative that one 
be always conscious of the Spirit’s direction for it to be operative in 
one’s life. Doubtless he works in the realm of our subconcious more often 
than at our conscious level. 

There is another phase of counseling that is important, and that is 
the value of talking problems over with one’s Counselor. Frequently, the 
opportunity to express one’s problems to a wise and sympathetic listener 
makes their solution apparent. Honest, unrestrained confession often 
absolves one’s sense of guilt. Psychiatrists have come to realize the 
enormous significance of the guilt complex, and the corresponding thera- 
peutic benefit that comes from its solution. For the Christian, God has 
provided an all-wise, everpresent Counselor to assist in his prayers of 
confession. 

This Counselor is “to be with you for ever.” A common error is to think 
that God’s Spirit is given to us intermittently. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Once he enters our being, he is there forever. True, our 
awareness of his presence may be intermittent, and our responsiveness to 
his suggestions may cease. We may resist him, we may grieve him, but 
he is with us forever. 

Jesus went on then to describe the Counselor as the Spirit of Truth, 
whom the world cannot receive because it sees him not, neither knows 
him. The Spirit of Truth can be translated the Spirit of True Knowledge. 
The Counselor possesses knowledge of God’s will or purpose. This is the 
authoritative voice of the universe. Human knowledge is fragmentary 
and inaccurate. The Spirit of Truth knows what is real and permanent, 
and also what is false and transient. He knows which of our actions 
are consistent with God’s purpose and which are not. Blake said “the 
eye is to see through, not with.” In other words the eye is to discern 
realities from appearances. The Spirit of True Knowledge sees reality. 
It is hard for us to understand this type of knowledge, which is free from 
uncertainty, absolute and infallible. In vast contrast to the Spirit of 
Truth, is the Spirit of Falsehood, who was ong¢e called the Father of Lies, 
the great Deceiver. The human race has undergone immeasurable misery 
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by accepting as true that which is false. The disillusionment that comes 
from discovering that all one’s beliefs are false leads to despair. It brings 
one’s mind to the end of its tether, as H. G. Wells confessed. Fortunately 
our Counselor is no uncertain guide, but is none other than the Spirit 
of True Knowledge. 

But “you know him for he dwells with you and shall be in you.” The 
awareness of this relationship removes the remoteness of God. We know 
the Counselor from actual experience. We know him personally and in- 
timately for he is with us at all times, aye, at the very center of our con- 
sciousness. Ours is an ever growing knowledge, no mere acquaintaince. 
Ours is an ever deepening assurance that the Spirit of God is within us. 
This awareness should become habitual. Brother Lawrence called it, 
“Practicing the Presence of God.” One of the subtlest of mistakes is to 
think that the awareness of this Presence is dependent on our feelings. 
This error cheats many Christians out of effective living. Actually, prac- 
ticing the presence of the Divine Counselor has nothing to do with 
our feelings. 

2) The Second Promise: “But the Counselor, the Holy Spirit, whom 
the Father will send in my name, he will teach you all things, and bring 
to your remembrance all that I have said to you” (John 14:26). One 
key to understanding Jesus is to understand, at least in part, his concept 
of the Father. The essence of this concept is expressed in the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son, which might better be called the Parable of the Father. 
It is well to remember that the Father’s concern for his sons is not a pass- 
ing mood but portrays his habitual attitude toward his children. The 
enduring, measureless love of God, the Father, sends his Spirit to us now 
just as he sent Jesus to the world nineteen hundred years ago. 

“In my name.” The Spirit is sent to take the place of Jesus. The Divine 
Spirit is to us exactly what Jesus was to the apostles during his earthly 
ministry. He was their Counselor, Helper, and Teacher. Jesus taught 
his disciples the truth about God’s real nature. It is still pertinent to ask 
what is God really like. For centuries, thoughtful people have pictured 
God in human terms, the only difference being one of degree or magni- 
tude. This is a very natural thing to do. We start with the known and 
proceed to the unknown. Careful reflection, however, makes it clear 
that such anthropomorphic images of God are not necessarily correct; 
indeed, it is probable that they are largely false. The need for some 
authoritative word (logos) or disclosure on the part of God was seen 
and expressed by Heraclitus. “Man by reason cannot find God.” God 
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did, however, give to the seers of the Old Testament some insight into 
his true nature. Isaiah’s vision of God’s moral perfection, which like a 
consuming fire destroys every evil thing, is one example. But it was not 
until the advent of Jesus that full disclosure of God’s essential nature was 
given to men. “He who has seen me has seen the Father,” was Christ’s 
answer to Philip when the latter said, “Lord, let us see the Father” 
(The New Testament in Basic English). The disciples had seen Jesus but 
even at the Last Supper had not attained sufficient spiritual insight to 
enable them to comprehend the full significance of his statement, “I and 
my Father are one.” By parable, by good deeds, by miracles, and most 
of all by his death and resurrection, Jesus taught his disciples about God’s 
true character. Just so, the Divine Spirit makes this tremendous dis- 
closure increasingly clear to us. 

“He will teach you all things.” What is the essence of teaching? It is 
not just to impart knowledge or factual information, it is far more than 
that. It is to make clear, to give insight into the obscure, to impart under- 
standing. The real purpose of teaching is to get pupils to think, that is, to 
develop their mental functions: memory, imagination, inquiry, and 
reason. All teaching presupposes drill, effort, and repetition. Learning 

- is a long process and a gradual one. This is particularly true in the 
realm of the spirit. It takes a long time for truth to get from our heads 
into our hearts. There is a lag between the time we give intellectual 
assent to a principle and the time we actually practice that principle. 
The assistance of God’s Teacher is directed toward helping us translate 
Christian profession into Christian living. The work of God’s Tutor does 
not stop with giving us insight into God’s real nature, but with infinite 
patience he helps us become more like Christ in our actions. 

“All things.” The Spirit’s knowledge is absolute. It is perfect. Ours, 
at best, is fragmentary and inaccurate. This passage does not mean that 
God’s Spirit will teach us everything but does mean he can teach us 
about everything. This is his world; he made it. He created matter out 
of energy long before he created man. He sustains this universe and 
understands its workings. Ours should be an attitude of humble listeners. 
“Morning by morning thou wakenest me with the ear of a learner.” The 
ideal teacher-pupil relationship is an individual and personal one. The 
Greek tutor and his pupil were in close and prolonged contact. The 
tutor’s consuming purpose was to bring his pupil to the fullest possible 
development. On the other hand, the pupil’s attitude was one of alert 

receptivity. It was a reciprocal relationship. So it should be with each 
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of us and our Divine Tutor. His constant purpose is to bring us to spiritual 
perfection. Our constant attitude should be one of responsiveness. Fortu- 
nate, indeed, is the young person who comes to know and follow this 
Teacher of measureless worth. Poised and victorious is the Christian 
whose spiritual receptivity is attuned to the suggestions of the Divine 
Teacher within him. 

“And bring to your remembrance all that I have said to you.” Probably 
nothing once experienced is totally forgotten. A particular fact may not 
be recalled at once but the impression it made on our brains persists and 
may come into our consciousness at a most unexpected time. Jesus had 
placed many lessons in the minds of his disciples. After Pentecost the 
Spirit brought these teachings back to their remembrance. So it is with 
us. God has put into our minds many ideas, sometimes through the 
spoken or written words of people, sometimes from Scripture. These 
thoughts lie buried but the mechanism for recalling them at the appro- 
priate time exists and is used by God’s Spirit. In this connection portions 
of Scripture once memorized form excellent material for the Heavenly 
Teacher to use in influencing our thinking. 

3) The Third Promise: “But when the Counselor comes, whom I shall 
send to you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth who proceeds from 
the Father, he will bear witness to me” (John 15:26). Jesus emphasizes 
by repetition that the Spirit comes to us from God, the Father. There is 
a directness about this which is heartening. The Spirit proceeds straight 
from the Father to us. Here no one needs any priestly intermediaries 
nor rituals. Here is a source of authority for our actions. Here our 
relationship is clear, our status as children is confirmed. And what does 
the Spirit who comes directly from God to us do? He bears witness to 
Christ. He affirms that which he sees and knows about Jesus. He makes 
clear to us the truth about the Son so that we, too, will bear witness to 
him. When the Divine Counselor activates our lives, when the Spirit dis- 
closes to us each day God’s plan for us, when our thinking is under his 
control, when our actions are in response to his prompting, when our 
inner lives are perfectly integrated with him, then every detail of our 
external lives becomes a significant witness of Christ. This witness bearing 
is not always through the medium of language. It may be a kindly glance, 
a simple gesture, an evidence of self-restraint; it is, however, always 
unselfish. Often we will be unaware of our witness bearing, or of its 
significance to someone else. It has been said, “The acts of Christ are the 
acts of God” ; so it is with Christians who are completely activated by the 
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Spirit that proceeds from the Father. Then their acts are the acts of God. 
There is no way to estimate the influence of a human being who is wholly 
given over to this kind of living. For him to live is for the Spirit to live. 

4) The Fourth Promise: “Nevertheless I tell you the truth: it is ex- 
pedient for you that I go away, for if I go not away the Comforter will not 
come to you, but if I depart I will send him unto you, and when he is 
come he will [convince] the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of 
judgment. Of sin because they believe not on me: of righteousness be- 
cause I go to my Father, and ye see me no more: of judgment because 
the prince of this world is judged” (John 16:7-11, a.v.). This passage 
states clearly that it would be to the advantage of the apostles to have 
the presence of the Spirit instead of the presence of Jesus. This is 
obvious when one reflects that the Spirit is with us and in us forever. The 
presence of the Spirit can be just as real to us as the bodily form of 
Jesus was to the first disciples. In fact, there were some limitations im- 
posed upon Jesus by his humanity. For instance, when the disciples went 
out two by two it was impossible for him to be physically present with 
more than one pair. The Spirit has no such limitations. It is to our ad- 
vantage, as much as it was to that of the early disciples, that Jesus sent 
the Spirit to take his place. A corollary of this fact leads to a realization 
that we are supposed to be instruments for the Spirit’s activity in the 
world just as Jesus was. Instead of one human voice activated by God’s 
Spirit there can be now thousands of human voices under his command. 
This thought leads naturally to the remainder of the passage. 

“When the Spirit comes he will [convince] the world of sin, . . . because 
they do not believe on me.” Jesus promised specifically that it is the Holy 
Spirit who will make non-Christians conscious of their sin in not accept- 
ing him. In the western world of today most people do not deliberately 
reject Christ, they simply ignore him. This is particularly true of so-called 
nominal Christians. People are so preoccupied with the cares, the 
pleasures, and the richness of this life that they never have time for him. 
Doubtless, there are several ways in which the Divine Spirit works on 
the conscience of men to convince them of their error. Probably the 
most frequent way is through men and women whose lives are wholly 
under his direction. Christians are to live in such a way that people 
seeing them will come to know Christ. Alone we are powerless to do this. 
Alone we are unable to convince a single person of the emptiness and 
ultimate futility of life apart from him. Alone we are utterly hel’ ess to 
bring our fellow men to experience the tremendous generosity anu. race 
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of God. Only when God’s Spirit works through us can these ineffable 
accomplishments become realities. But then we have Christ’s promise 
that this is just what the Spirit will do. 

“Convince the world .. . of righteousness because I go to My Father.” 
The existence of evil (hubris, moral dislocation) is very evident in our 
world and the reality or existence of righteousness is sometimes hard to 
see. There are times when it appears that honesty, fair dealing, and all 
that goes by the concept of righteousness have entirely disappeared. This 
was never more clearly illustrated than by the crucifixion of Jesus. The 
apostles were Hebrews, and if the Hebrews had been taught anything 
about God, it was that God is just. The unfair trial, the undeserved 
insults, the cruel crucifixion of the man who had gone about doing good, 
seemed to disprove this concept absolutely. It was all too plain that the 
unjust had won the day. Evil had triumphed over good. God had for- 
saken Jesus. The most righteous man that had ever lived had been 
crucified and God had not intervened. All that the disciples had believed 
appeared to be utterly false. Only the Resurrection changed this verdict. 
Only the Resurrection removed their despair. Only the Resurrection 
vindicated their faith. Indeed the Resurrection and Ascension afforded a 
far grander fulfillment of their hopes than they had ever dreamed of. 
God is like that. His ways are not like our ways. His standards of 
fulfillment are not scaled down to our human standards. His final answer 
is too marvelous for our imaginations. Today many people make the 
same mistake the disciples made at the crucifixion. They say, “If God is 
righteous and all powerful why does he not stop this war?” Yes, why 
does God permit the innocent to suffer, why does an all loving Father 
allow sin and cruelty to continue? On the first Easter morning God gave 
his answer to the disciples concerning the Crucifixion. From Friday to 
Sunday God seemed ominously silent. So it is today. The indifference of 
God is only apparent. His ultimate triumph over evil will be disclosed 
on that brighter Easter when Jesus returns. The next coming of Christ 
will be God’s answer to his critics. The Spirit convinces people of the 
ultimate triumph of righteousness. To many people the heavens still 
seem to be made of brass. Prayers go unanswered. One of these days 
these heavens are going to open and the revelation of Jesus will transcend 
anything that we can imagine. In the meantime, in a thousand different 
ways and through countless Christians, righteousness triumphs over evil. 
Every cup of cold water, every unselfish act is a witness to the world 


that righteousness does exist. Thus the Spirit through us gives hints of 
God’s ultimate victory. 
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“Of judgment because the prince of this world is judged.” The ruler 
of this world has been judged. “Behold I have overcome the world”— 
that is, its ruler. Jesus said this before he was crucified. The explanation 
is simple. The decisive battle in a war may be fought months before the 
war ends. Nevertheless, after that battle the conclusion is certain. So 
the Evil One lost the decisive battle, and the war drags on, but the 
ultimate conclusion has been settled by Christ’s death and resurrection. 
Today the Holy Spirit effectively restrains the Evil One and helps us 
resist his temptations. In this way the Divine Spirit continues to wage 
war on him. “Thanks be to God who leads me on from place to place in 
the train of his triumph, to celebrate his victory over the enemies of 
Christ” (II Cor. 2:14 Conybeare). The ruler of this temporal world has 
been judged and defeated. He knows it, but poor, blind human beings 
lose sight of this fact when they fail to see the significance of the Cross 
and Easter. 

5) The Fifth Promise: “When the Spirit of truth comes, he will guide 
you into all the truth” (John 16:13). This promise is meant for us. It is 
to be taken literally. It is meant to be a reality to us. Direction by the 
Spirit of Truth is intended to be an integral part of our everyday exper- 
ience. God intends that our lives shall be invaded by his Spirit and 
that the Divine Counselor will actually show us every course of action we 
are to follow. He will guide us into the full truth in every problem. In 
our decisions we are expected to have his direction. 

Jesus thought that the function of the Spirit leading us into all truth 
was s» important that he explained to his followers how this takes place. 
He said, “for he will not speak on his own authority, but whatever he 
hears he will speak.” In other words he transmits to us God’s will for us. 
This direction then is from the Father, and the Father’s intention for 
us is made known to us by the Spirit. How many voices come crowding 
into our consciousness each day! Voices from people in our presence, 
voices out of the past, and voices out of the air. The one authoritative 
voice, however, is from above. We have but to be quiet to hear it. Amid 
the roar of traffic and external bedlam we can become attuned to this 
inner voice guiding us into the truth. 

6) The Sixth Promise: “And he will declare to you the things that 
are to come” (John 16:13). This does not mean dates or prophesying. 
The times and the seasons are none of our concern. The promise does 
mean, however, what it says: He will declare,or make plain to us, he will 
help us see that if such and such happens such and such will result. 
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It means insight. He will help us make decisions now in the light of things 
which he foresees. For some few Christians who are far along the road 
this passage probably means more. It means the actual disclosure of 
things to come, but always things that are personal, things that are 
related to that individual, such as the warning given Paul of what would 
befall him if he went to Jerusalem. We are not to be busybodies. Jesus 
said to Peter, “What is that to thee?” We are not to intrude into the 
future or to seek disclosures of things to come. The Divine foresight must 
be spontaneous. God gives it when we need it, and when we are receptive. 

7) The Seventh Promise: “He will glorify me” (John 16:14). This 
verb is vague and meaningless to most people. To glorify really means 
to make clear the essential quality of a person or thing. Thus the answer 
to the first question in the Westminster Catechism, “The chief end of 
man is to glorify God,” means that man’s chief aim is to give an accurate 
expression to God’s real nature. It follows then from this seventh promise 
that one of the functions of the Holy Spirit is to give expression to Christ’s 
real nature. He does this by taking what is Christ’s and making it clear 
to us. “All that the Father has is Mine.” This does not mean material 
possessions, but all the energy the Father has, all the knowledge of the 
Father, and all the love of the Father is at Christ’s command. For, as 
Christ said, “I and my Father are one.” This intimate relationship and 
what it connotes is made clear to us by the Spirit. Only by brooding on 
the immense significance of this relationship can we appreciate the full 
stature of Christ and our own status. We need to pray that God will 
expand our imaginations to take in this reality. 

8) The Final Promise: “If you forgive the sins of any, they are for- 
given” (John 20:23). On the evening of the first Easter, Jesus came and 
stood among his disciples. After quieting their fears and after proving 
his identity, he gave them an imperious command: “As the Father has 
sent me, even so I send you.” Then when he had said this he breathed on 
them and said, “Receive the Holy Spirit.” In other words they were to 
have the same Helper and Guide for their work that Jesus had had for 
his. The Holy Spirit was to be to Christians what he had been to Christ 
while on earth. So thoroughly did Jesus mean this that he immediately 
followed on with the promise, “If you forgive the sins of any they are 
forgiven.” This is ultimate authority. The Jews once asked of Jesus: 
“Who is this who forgives sins?” By His authority to forgive sins he 
attested his Messiahship, his kinship to God. Now this same authority is 
transferred by the same Spirit to his followers. This passage is a clear 
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indication of the importance Jesus attached to our receiving his Spirit. 
This possession of us by the Divine Spirit is, if one stops to reflect, the 
most important experience that could possibly come to a human being. 
The indwelling Spirit unites us in a living relationship to the Lord of the 
Universe. This relationship is something that no human would have had 
the presumpton to propose. It is something that is solely of divine imagin- 
ing, and of divine initiation, and of divine execution. 

The adoption of men into his family is the culmination of God’s inten- 
tion for human beings. It is one reason for Christ’s advent, life, death, 
resurrection, and ascension, all of which appear a necessary prelude to 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. But how can this gift become an actuality in 
the life of a particular person? Amid the perplexities of modern existence, 
how can the promise of God’s indwelling Counselor become a clear 
reality? How can the fulfillment of all the promises concerning the 
Spirit be experienced? How can the transforming influence begin in 
the life of an individual? One way by which this can be done is to start 
each day with a period of quietness or attentiveness to God. Or better 
still, let the last thing we do at night be to commit the next day to him. 
The habit of going to sleep with a sense that God’s Spirit is in charge of 
our lives, regulating our subsconcious life while we sleep, ordering and 
arranging our thoughts for the morrow, tidying up the confusion in our 
mental workshop, is the key to waking up in a quiet and receptive mood. 
Then our first conscious thoughts are of him. His presence is a reality. 
With this beginning it is relatively easy to set aside additional time for 
listening, for prayer, for devotional reading. The pattern of activity dur- 
ing this period varies with individuals, but the underlying attitude is in- 
variably one of receptivity. In the Old Testament this was spoken of 
as waiting on God. The terminology is of little moment. The cultivation of 
an attitude of receptivity is all important. We receive the Spirit he gives. 
We listen to what he says. The day that lies ahead of us has been designed 
by him. He eagerly waits to fulfill his promises. If the Spirit is to be our 
Counselor, Teacher, and Guide, we must begin each day with a period 
in which outward stimuli are cut off so that we can have conscious contact 
with him. This awareness of the presence of God’s Spirit and his active 
participation in our daily life can become such a part of us that we 
automatically look to him for direction. If only we could see the immense 
spiritual realities that surround our ordinary |ife, if only we would direct 
our attention to the authoritative voice within us, if only we would acquire 
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the habit of having moments of quietness during the day, then for us to 
live would be for the Spirit to live. 


Tue INITIAL FULFILLMENT 


Forty days had passed since Jesus had said, “Receive the Holy Spirit,” 
and seemingly nothing had happened. God’s latent periods are like that. 
They often puzzle us. Hence the request, “Teach us the patience of 
unanswered prayer.” We must remember that God’s idea of time is utterly 
different from ours. With him a thousand years are as a day. He is 
beyond time. It is clear, however, that periods of seeming inactivity, 
periods of lying fallow, are essential to growth in the realm of nature as 
well as in the realm of the Spirit. Christ’s second command given at the 
time of the Ascension was, “Tarry ye . . . until ye be endued with power 
from on high” (A.v.). This promise was followed by an additional ten 
days of waiting during which, it is recorded, “All these with one accord 
devoted themselves to prayer.” The promise of power was fulfilled at 
Pentecost. 

The Day of Pentecost was the day on which the Christian church was 
born. The advent of the Spirit is comparable in all respects to the advent 
of the Messiah. Both ushered in a new epoch, both were the fulfillment 
of God’s promises, both were events of equal importance, both were gifts 
issuing from the uncaused love of God, both were disclosures of the pur- 
poses of God, both were expressions of God’s real nature, both inaugu- 
rated special missions, both were for the restoration of a lost race. The 
earthly ministry of Jesus terminated in the Ascension; the earthly ministry 
of the Spirit continues. During the earthly ministry of Jesus, God was 
with men; during the earthly ministry of the Spirit God is in men. The 
Spirit’s presence is intended to be just as real to us as the person of Jesus 
was to the apostles. 

At Pentecost, the disciples received a new kind of strength, which 
completely transformed them. The great change in their mental and 
spiritual vigor was as great a miracle as were the visible and audible 
signs which were present. Since this great change in mental and spiritual 
vigor can also occur in our lives it is helpful to study the transformation 
that occurred in the life of a single individual, Peter. Now Peter was a 
man very much like many of us. He was self-willed, self-centered, im- 
pulsive, industrious, and practical. He was familiar with all the teach- 
ings of Jesus. At least once he tried to impose his will on Jesus. Peter 
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had professed great devotion, he really thought that he was a follower 
of the Master, but when the real test came he denied his Lord in the 
presence of unbelievers. He had heard all the upper room promises 
of the Spirit’s coming, he had even seen Christ after the Resurrection; 
nevertheless he returned to his worldly occupation of fishing, where Jesus 
found him just before the Ascension. During the next ten days, however, 
Peter was with the disciples, but even at this time he tried to do God’s 
work on his own initiative. Peter suggested selecting an apostle to suc- 
ceed Judas, and the method he used was by casting lots. He prayed, but 
he prayed amiss. He did not ask if it was God’s will for them to choose a 
successor at this time, but for God to indicate which of the two they had 
chosen was the right one. 

Peter, however, prayed with the other disciples during the ten days 
between Ascension and Pentecost. The raw material, the basic qualities 
of Peter, were exactly the same before Pentecost as after. The only differ- 
ence was the invasion of Peter by God’s Spirit. The transformation was 
immediate. An altogether different type of integration occurred. He was 
no longer confused, but had true insight into the person and mission of 
Jesus. He was no longer uncertain, but was possessed by sure convictions. 
He was no longer slow to understand, but grasped the significance of Old 
Testament prophecies. He was no longer unstable, but became a tower 
of strength. He was no longer easily intimidated, but was fearless. He 
was no longer vacillating, but was steadfast. He was no longer impetuous, 
but was deliberate. He was no longer silent, but preached so forcefully 
that three thousand people at once became Christians. All of the in- 
gredients or components in Peter’s makeup at the time of Pentecost were 
the same as they had been. The only addition was the infusion of God’s 
catalytic Spirit. Thereafter he was a new Peter. 

A similar change in spiritual and mental vigor can occur in our lives. 
The fulfillment of God’s promises concerning the gift of his Spirit can 
again be realized. We, too, can have our lives changed by the Spirit. 
Christ’s promises were first fulfilled in the lives of the early disciples 
and the small groups of believers who came out of a pagan world were 
welded into a new society called the church. This process has continued. 
Down through the centuries the common bond of all Christians has been 
one Lord, one Spirit, one Faith. This process will continue until in God’s 
own time this society is complete and perfect. The primary function of 
the Spirit has been and is to transform the lives of human beings and to 
fit them in as integral members of the church. The manifestations of the 
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working of God’s Spirit in the lives of men have varied in different his- 
torical periods. It is not unlikely that still undreamed of evidences of the 
Spirit at work in and through men will occur. Who knows but that this 
same Spirit is at work intensely behind the Iron Curtain at this very hour? 
It has been said that God is waiting to show the world what he can do 
through a person who is utterly committed to doing his will. The Spirit 
can and will work with unprecedented power if we but let him. There is 
nothing but our indifference and our preoccupation with self and sur- 
roundings that prevents such an occurrence. Only our unwillingness 
prevents the full invasion of our lives by him. The fulfillment of the 
promises about the Holy Spirit started at Pentecost, and are reaffirmed 
whenever man gives God the chance to do so. 


THE SUBSEQUENT FULFILLMENT 


The fulfillment of Christ’s promises at Pentecost overwhelmed the 
followers of Jesus. It was greater than anything they had dared hope for. 
It was beyond anything they had imagined could ever happen to them. 
It was like having Jesus not with them but in them. They knew that they 
were experiencing his power, his authority, his wisdom, and his presence. 
They were utterly transformed. But was this epochal experience to be a 
passing state or a continuing one? Was it the final disclosure of God’s 
fulfillment or the beginning? Was it all or were there to be even fuller 
fulfillments of the promises? The answers to these questions are now 
historical. They are found in The Acts and in The Letters in The New 
Testament. 

The book called The Acts of the Apostles is really a record of the acts 
of the Holy Spirit, first among the Hebrews and then among the Gentiles. 
There are significant lessons for the modern church in this record. It 
contains an ever fuller disclosure of the ways in which God’s Spirit works. 
The basic theme in Acts is that the formation and development of the 
church is primarily a function of the Spirit and not of men. At the outset 
in Peter’s first sermon he links Pentecost with the promises which the Holy 
Spirit had given through the prophet, Joel. There follows a simple state- 
ment of conditions by which this invasion by the Spirit can be exper- 
ienced: “Repent and be baptized everyone of you . . . and you shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” Repentance is not a sensation nor an 
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emotion. It is not feeling sorry for one’s past. It is a turning around, a 
change of direction, an about-face in one’s attitude, a reversal of one’s 
course of action. In short, it is a turning to God. The prodigal repented 
when he said, “I will arise and go to my Father.” This is repentance in 
its purest form. Baptism is an overt act which symbolizes an inner change. 
It reflects the removal of all the barriers that prevent a right relationship 
between an individual and God. This, of course, is made possible by the 
Atonement. When repentance and baptism occur it was stated, “Everyone 
of you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” It is important to em- 
phasize again that the Spirit is given, not earned, and certainly never 
deserved. One must not infer from this passage that God’s Spirit is 
operative in men only after repentance and baptism. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. There is abundant evidence that the Holy Spirit 
works on the consciences of men who do not believe to convict them of 
their sin. We have Jesus’ own statement to this effect and we have the 
testimony of men in all generations. Possibly it could be said that in men 
without faith the Spirit is an intermittent invader but in those with faith 
he is a constant companion. 

Acts indicates that the most active men in the early church were 
described as being filled with the Spirit, whereas of others it was said 
that they received the Spirit. The implication is clear. There are degrees 
to which humans can yield their lives to the Divine Counselor. Further- 
more, in each instance the effect of those men being filled with God’s 
Spirit was that they preached with boldness, power, or wisdom. The 
source of these qualities was the Spirit. These men were simply the chan- 
nels through which the Spirit flowed. Every addition to the early church 
recorded in the Acts, whether an individual or three thousand people, 
was the result of this kind of preaching. The concept that the develop- 
ment of the society of believers is a primary function of the Spirit is con- 
firmed by the following statements: “Take heed to yourselves and to all 
the flock in which the Holy Spirit made you guardians” (Acts 20:28) ; 
“The Holy Spirit said, ‘Set apart for me Barnabas and Saul for the work to 
which I have called them’ . . . So being sent out by the Holy Spirit, they 
went down to Seleucia” (Acts 13:2, 4). 

The personal direction of the Spirit over workers in the church is 
shown by the following passages: “And the Spirit told me to go with them 
without hesitation” (Acts 11:12); “The Spirit said to Philip, ‘Go up 
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and join this chariot,’ ” (Acts 8:29) ; “. . . having been forbidden by the 
Holy Spirit to speak the word in Asia” (Acts 16:6). 

Finally, it is significant that the ultimate proof that Gentiles were to be 
admitted to the church was that they too had received the gift of the 
Spirit (Acts 17:18). 

Here, then, in Acts we find the only way in which the Christian church 
is to grow and function, that is, through men directed by the Spirit. The 
inevitable response to preaching by God’s Spirit is either repentance or 
resentment. The sole source of power and of courage and of wisdom in 
the church is the Divine Spirit. All our money, all our committees, all 
our Boards, all our strategy, all our conferences, all our literature, all our 
preaching, all our teaching, all our Sunday schools, all our missions, all 
our retreats, add up to absolute zero if they are not prompted and directed 
by the Divine Spirit. Yes, only insofar as the Spirit works in our churches, 
schools, Boards, conferences, etc., is there any durable gain. The measure 
of effectiveness of every Christian activity is the proportion of that activity 
that is initiated and controlled by the Spirit. All the rest is pure waste. 
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Living and Walking by the Spirit 


A Sermon 
by ALBERT C. WINN 


“If we live by the Spirit, let us also walk by the S pirit.”—-GALATIANS 5:25 (R.S.V.) 


Many modern Christians are members of the First Church of Ephesus. 
It was at Ephesus, you remember, that Paul met certain disciples who 
had not “so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.” Anyone 
who will attempt discussions and classes on the Holy Spirit with Christian 
laymen today will find that most of them are in the same position. And 
when something of the work of the Spirit as we find it in the New Testa- 
ment is laid before them, the invariable question is: “Why don’t we have 
it [sic] today?” 

This question may not be framed according to the sacred canons of 
theology, but it must not be ignored. It expresses the uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction which every Christian who seriously reviews the records 
of the New Testament church is bound to feel. Today’s church lacks 
something that the New Testament church had. And that lack is some- 
how tied up with the Holy Spirit—so abundantly mentioned on almost 
every page of those records, so manifestly present with power in the life 
of that church; but so seldom even named in modern Christianity, so 
strange to our everyday experience. 

It is the poor showing of the modern church in any such comparison 
that has been one of the major factors in the proliferation of “new 
churches” and sects. There have been profound nontheological factors, 
social and economic causes, of course; but almost every such group has 
been launched with the announced and sincere intention “to get back 
to the Bible church.” We should not pass over lightly the fact that such 
groups are at one in placing great emphasis on the Holy Spirit, Spirit- 
baptism, and the gifts of the Spirit. 

The spontaneous question of lay study groups and the unanimous 
emphasis of the sects may well be pointing fingers at the very root of the 
difficulties that beset today’s church. The main trouble with the ailing 
patient may not be, after all, the high blood-pressure induced by over- 
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organization, nor the low vitamin content of the diet served from the 
pulpit, nor any of the other favorite diseases of our most vocal diagnos- 
ticians; but simply low vitality, a lack of life itself, because we have 
weakened and tangled our connections with the Holy Spirit, whom the 
ancient liturgies so appropriately call the Lord and Giver of Life. 

Let us turn, then, to a simple little sentence in a Letter from a typical 
New Testament leader to a typical New Testament church. Paul writes 
to the Galatians: “If we live by the Spirit, let us also walk by the Spirit.” 
There are obviously two subjects here: living by the Spirit, and walking 
by the Spirit. Eduard Schweitzer, writing in INTERPRETATION, has called 
this the Spirit in the indicative and the Spirit in the imperative. The con- 
nection between the two is vital. 


I 


Living by the Spirit is a “given” in Paul’s argument. This is a true-to- 
fact condition: “If we live by the Spirit [and we most assuredly do], 
then by the Spirit let us also walk.” Earlier in the same Letter, Paul 
argues from the same premise. He asks the Galatians if they received 
the Spirit (and they had received him, of course) by the works of the 
law or by the hearing of faith. He asks them if, having begun in the 
Spirit (and they had), they propose to perfect themselves by the flesh. 
He asks them if their supply of the Spirit ( which is evidenced by miracles 
in their midst) depends on works or faith. 

C. H. Dodd, in The Apostolic Preaching, suggests that the preaching 
of the primitive church can be reconstructed in part from the data, the 
given truths, that form the premises of arguments in the Letters of Paul. 
The essential experience of the primitive church can be reconstructed in 
much the same way. Paul is appealing here to a basic experience of the 
Holy Spirit which his Galatian readers cannot deny they have had. He 
rests his argument not on some bizarre and extravagant phenomenon, 
but simply on their entrance into Christian life. 

What is this life which they entered and which they continued to live 
by the power of the Spirit? Paul does not use any adjectives or adverbs; 
he simply states that they live by the Spirit. The Galatians knew what 
he meant without further description. They had once been heathen. They 
had been, as Paul reminds them, “in bondage to beings that by nature 
were no gods.” It is hard for us, in a culture that has been at least tinc- 
tured with Christianity, to conceive of the chains that bind men who 
have never heard the gospel—the trembling fear, the blind superstitution, 
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the fevered attempts to please and appease, the endless search for some- 
thing that never satisfies. Then came the preaching of the gospel, and 
with it, their entrance into life. Once they found Christ, they knew they 
had never lived before, that their former bondage was only a living death. 
In him was life. ‘ 

Into this life, we too have entered. Ours may not have been as cata- 
clysmic an experience as the Galatians had, but we, too, know how 
hollow the word “life” is apart from Christ. We know that all life worth 
living, all life worthy of the name, is in him. When John Masefield, in 
The Everlasting Mercy, describes the entrance into life, we know he 
speaks of the experience of all Christians in all ages: 


I did not think, I did not strive, 

The deep peace burned my me alive; 
The bolted door had broken in, 

I knew that I had done with sin. 

I knew that Christ had given me birth 
To brother all the souls on earth. 


O glory of the lighted mind. 

How dead I’d been, how dumb, how blind. 
The station brook, to my new eyes, 

Was babbling out of Paradise. 

The waters rushing from the rain 

Were singing Christ had risen again. 

I thought all earthly creatures knelt 

From rapture of the joy I felt. 


Now, says Paul, all these experiences—the sense of entering life not by 
our own effort, the deep peace, the denial of self, the absolute surrender, 
the abandonment of sin, the new birth, the outgoing love of the brethren, 
the realization of the vanity of life without Christ, the rapturous joy— 
all these are the work of the Holy Spirit. Whether we are babes in Christ 
or mature saints, whatever of the Christian life we possess is by and 
in the Spirit. No one can make the most elementary Christian confession 
and say “Jesus is Lord” except by the Spirit. 

All of this is, of course, a commonplace to theology, especially Re- 
formed theology, which has taken the Holy Spirit seriously. Conviction, 
repentance, faith, sanctification—all that brings a man into the Christian 
life and keeps him there—are works of the Spirit. Of course, they are 
works of man, too. This is “the paradox of grace,” which Donald Baillie 
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asserts is the central paradox of Christianity. We repent, we have faith, 
we strive to grow in grace. Yet, when all is done, we have done nothing. 
It is the Spirit’s work. It was of the Spirit that Harriet Auber sang: 


And every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 

And every thought of holiness 

Are His alone. 


But this is not all Paul means by “living by the Spirit.” The Spirit is 
not a private possession. Rather, he belongs to the Christian community. 
He animates the body of Christ, the church, and he brings life to in- 
dividuals only as they are members of that body. Thus the whole truth 
is not “I live by the Spirit,” but “we live by the Spirit.” Living by the 
Spirit is a communal affair. Paul writes to the Corinthians: “For by 
one Spirit we were all baptized into one body—Jews or Greeks, slaves or 
free—and all were made to drink of one Spirit” (R.s.v.). He urges the 
Ephesians to “maintain the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 

If any life in the individual, whether rudimentary or mature, is the 
work of the Spirit, it is even more true that any signs of life in the church, 
whether large or small, are his work. 

The fact that this is not widely understood does not make it untrue. 
There are undoubtedly many Christians who have the life that is in 
Christ Jesus without realizing that they live by the Spirit. There are many 
churches where life abounds without a clear understanding that it is the 
Spirit which animates the body. Just so men lived for thousands of years 
by the circulation of the blood before Harvey gave the first clear explana- 
tion of it in 1628. But the healing of circulatory diseases has progressed 
more since that date than in all the centuries before. And the healing 
of the lack of power in individuals and in the church will begin to 


progress when we begin to understand clearly that we do in very truth 
“live by the Spirit.” 


II 


The passage to the second part of our text is direct and important: 
since we do live by the Spirit, then we ought—then we must—then let 
us also walk by the Spirit. That which is the source of inner life must 
become the guide of outer action. We shift from the indicative to the 
imperative. 
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Life affords many instances of inner power which is not being released 
in on-going activity. A sleeping man is still alive. He still possesses all 
his powers of body and brain. But he is no more active in the outer world 
than if he were dead. Only when he wakes and walks does the inner life 
become effective. An automobile at the curb seems dead and lifeless, 
a foundered mass of steel and chrome. Yet raise the hood and you hear 
the purr of a powerful motor. What is wrong? Why, simply, the car is not 
in gear. The power is not being transmitted to the wheels, so the car 
does not move. 

Here we get a true perspective on our first, spontaneous question: 
“Why don’t we have the Spirit today?” We do have him. The fact that 
the church is alive at all, however flickering and low that life is, is proof 
positive that the Spirit has not been withdrawn. We still live by the 
Spirit. The real trouble is that we are not walking by the Spirit. The 
church is out of gear, and the power is not reaching her wheels. The 
church is asleep and needs to wake up. The cry of the prophet needs to 
be sounded again: 


Awake, awake, 

put on your strength, O Zion; 
put on your beautiful garments, 
O Jerusalem, the holy city. 


Paul did not define living by the Spirit, since that was the clear ex- 
perience of his readers. But he defines walking by the Spirit in terms 
of a great contrast. In the 16th verse he says: “But I say, walk by the 
Spirit and do not gratify the desires of the flesh.” In every Christian 
there are present two life-centers: he is an ellipse rather than a circle. 
One is the new life that has entered from the outside, through the 
Spirit. The other is the old life, the flesh-life, the self-life. There was 
genuine insight in the remark of S. D. Gordon, that if we will take 
Paul’s term “flesh,” drop off the “h,” and spell it backwards, we will 
find its other name: “self.” 

Now there is a dreadful and continuous conflict between these two 
life-centers: “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit and the Spirit against 
the flesh.” In this battle, frustration is certain. We cannot always do 
the good we sincerely want to. Our desires are in conflict. Since it is 
not always easy to distinguish the voice of the Spirit in this inner clamor, 
Paul gives us those impressive lists of the works of the flesh and the fruit 
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of the Spirit. At the end, our only hope is in the Cross. There we must 
crucify our flesh with its passions and lusts. 

Here is the other side of the “paradox of grace.” The power is his and 
his alone, but it can be released in our lives only when we deny ourselves 
and take up the Cross, only when we ruthlessly refuse to gratify the flesh 
and crucify it instead. 

What is true of the individual believer is true likewise of the church. 
The church is a human-divine organism. It has a divine life-center in 
the Spirit, but it has another life-center in the flesh. It is constantly 
tempted to gratify the desires of the flesh: to amass wealth, to seek 
political power and prestige, to rest on numbers, to glory in organization, 
to cater to race prejudice and social pride. All too frequently the church 
does not walk by the Spirit. It is, then, no mystery why the power of the 
Spirit is lacking and why we suffer by comparison with the early days 
of the church. 

The best illustrations of walking by the Spirit are drawn from the lives 
of the saints. Let us turn to an authentic American saint, to John 
Woolman, the Quaker friend of slaves. Woolman knew what it was to 
live by the Spirit, and it was his deep-running inner life that lead him to 
his immensely practical and costly walk by the Spirit. He had this inner 
life of the Spirit as a member of the body of Christ. Douglas Steere, in 
Doors Into Life, lays great stress on Woolman’s early training in the 
intense stillness of the simple Quaker meetings, and his sensing that here 
was a community of faith with a distinctive life that was shared by its 
members. 

This inner life passed over into an outer walk as Woolman more and 
more crucified the flesh and denied the normal desires of the self. As a 
tradesman and amateur lawyer he naturally desired the goodwill of his 
customers. Yet the Spirit spoke out against the writing of a bill of sale 
for a Negro slave and so disturbed him after he had written it, that he 
was at length to refuse all such business. This step in the outer walk was 
followed by an increase in the inner life: 


I had fresh confirmation that acting contrary to present outward interest from a 
motive of Divine love and in regard to truth and righteousness and thereby incurring 
the resentments of people, opens the way to a treasure better than silver, and to a 
friendship exceeding the friendship of men. 


His growing concern over the evil of slavery ultimately led Woolman 
to forego a comfortable life in New Jersey and spend much of his time 
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touring the Southern colonies in an effort to alleviate and abolish slave- 
holding. He reduced his profitable business because it was “too much 
cumber,” determined “so to pass my time that nothing would hinder me 
from the most steady attention to the voice of the true shepherd.” Again 
the flesh was denied. 

When slave-holding among Quakers in the colonies had been prac- 
tically abolished by his efforts, Woolman felt led of the Spirit to go to 
England, where the slave trade had its root. There he went, and there he 
caught smallpox and died. A simple story, yet the fournal of John 
Woolman remains a spiritual classic for all time. The inner life revealed 
there had led to an outer walk which in turn enriched the inner life—an 
unending spiral of spiritual advance. 

Beloved, the same power that made the New Testament church the 
wonder of the ages is present in the church today. The same power that 
made John Woolman a practical saint is deep in the hearts of every one 
of us. The trouble is that the connecting gears are clogged with the lusts 
of the flesh and the desires of self. The gearshift that can break them 
free and transmit the power to the wheels is in your hands. Will you shift 
the gears? It may take you out of your comfortable garage on to the 
open road. But will you shift the gears? The way, we are promised, will 
not be smooth; we will sometimes wind up in the ditch. But will you 
shift the gears? 

If we live by the Spirit, let us also walk by the Spirit. 











Explanation 


An Editorial 


THE editors of INTERPRETATION, in preparing this special issue which 
is devoted to the person and work of the Holy Spirit, found that it was 
necessary to depart somewhat from the established pattern of the journal. 
We feel, consequently, that a word of explanation is due the reader. 

To begin with, you will find that one regular feature, the narrative 
bibliography of books recently published in a special field, is missing and 
that the normal editorial space has been reduced. Two articles of more 
than usual length, neither of which could be condensed, made this reduc- 
tion necessary. Moreover, a large number of books in the biblical and 
related fields demand notice. All of this has meant a shift in the arrange- 
ment of materials. 

Then again, for the first time we are publishing a work which has 
appeared before. Théo Priess’s The Inner Witness of the Holy Spirit 
has been well-known in its original French version and in German trans- 
lation for a number of years. Believing that it is the best short treatment 
of the Holy Spirit and the Scriptures, we have secured the rights to 
translation and have published it here in the hope that it will add to the 
permanent valuable literature on the work of the Spirit. 

It is fitting, finally, that those who give consideration to the Holy 
Spirit and his work should give evidence of the Spirit’s many-sided 
activity. The contributors to this issue display that variety not only in 
their articles but in their own fields of labor. Théo Preiss, after a brilliant 
career of New Testament study and teaching at the Seminary of L’Eglise 
Reformée de “rance in Montpellier, France, is now a member of the 
Church Triumphant; Edwin Lewis is one of the best known professors 
in American Protestantism; Warfield Firor is one of the country’s lead- 
ing surgeons; Albert Winn is the pastor of a group of country churches. 
Each in his own way and in his own tongue is testifying that while there 
are varieties of gifts there is but one Spirit. 
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XIV. P. T. Forsyth’s Use of the Bible 


by GrorcE D. JacKson 


PETER TAyLor ForsyTH and his use of the Bible has particular sig- 
nificance for our time. The centennial observance of his birth in 1948 
was marked not only by many tributes to the influence of his life and 
thought but also by the revival of important works of Forsyth being 
published by the Independent Press and Latimer House Limited in 
Great Britain, and by the Pilgrim Press in the United States. A second 
factor is the new attention being given to biblical theology in these days 
which calls for a re-examination of the basis of the evangelical faith as 
found in the Bible. The current interest in this Congregationalist leader 
of more than a generation ago is thus linked with his use of the Bible as 
a preacher of the gospel and a theologian of the Word. 


As A PREACHER OF THE GOSPEL 


P. T. Forsyth was first and foremost a preacher of the Bible. There is 
universal agreement about this fact. Throughout the twenty-seven years 
when he was in the pastorate and the twenty years he served as Principal 
of Hackney College, Forsyth was constantly serving as a biblical interpre- 
ter whether from the pulpit and press or from his numerous writings. 

Forsyth believed that “Christianity stands or falls’ with its preaching. 
To him the neglect of the Bible would automatically mean the demise of 
preaching and that would bring the slow death of the Protestant faith. 
To him the Bible is itself “one vast sermon’” and must be seen from this 
point of view. The preacher must receive his sermons from the gospel in 
the Bible, and these messages should be criticized as they demonstrate 
gospel content and power. 





1. Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind (New York: Eaton and Mains, 1907), p. 3. 
2. Ibid., p. 11. ; 
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Forsyth was a preacher of the gospel from the Bible. In an age in 
which the preaching art was highly esteemed and recognized, he stands 
out as an interpreter of the Cross of Christ. His sermons may not have 
the crystal clarity of James Stalker, the fully developed dramatic power 
of Joseph Parker, the folksy earnestness of G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, nor 
could he be termed as was J. H. Jowett as “the greatest preacher in the 
English-speaking world.” And yet it has been said of him: “I never 
heard him . . . without receiving a new point of view . . . his gospel was 
such as a man could accept without surrendering his manliness.”* That 
was it—his gospel—which had given him something as a gift of God 
and which he could share in his preaching with others. Sometimes he 
scaled the heights in his preaching as in 1899 when he delivered the 
sermon entitled, “The Evangelical Principle of Authority,” which begins 
with the lines: “The Cross is the final seat of authority, not only for the 
Church, but for all human society.” His daughter writing about this 
occasion said that “It created a fervour so great that the vast audience 
was first silent, and then almost spontaneously turned its long applause 
into the singing of the hymn (which he suggested) ‘In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory.’ * 

The sermons written by Forsyth and available for this study range 
from “The Strength of Weakness,” published in 1878, to “The Conquest 
of Time by Eternity,” published in 1915, a span of over thirty-five years. 
These sermons from the pen of this Congregationalist preacher represent 
a well-worn Bible, studied lovingly and prayerfully, a gospel for a faith, 
professed openly and joyfully, and an ever-present Saviour, loved and 
worshipped as the Son of God. 


His Use of Texts from the Bible 


Forsyth preached from the Bible, using selected verses and passages as 
his texts. He believed that a minister should always take a text and traced 
this custom back to the Reformers. There seems to have been a reversal 
here in his attitude. In one of his earlier works, Religion in Recent Art, 
which had as its purpose the exposition of great Christian art, Forsyth says 





3. For a survey of preachers of this period, see Alexander Gammie, Preachers I Have Known 
(London: Pickering & Inglis, Ltd., 1945.) 

4. D. Souter, Letters in “Tributes to Dr. Forsyth,” British Weekly (Nov. 17, 1921), p. 153- 

5. Jessie Forsyth Andrews, “Memoir,” The Work of Christ (London: Independent Press, 
Ltd., 1948), p. xviii f. 

6. Christian World Pulpit, 13 (1878), 85-87. 
7. Ibid., 87 (Feb. 17, 1915), 104-108. 
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just the opposite.* Between the time of the publication of this book (1887- 
8) and that of his Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind (1908) his 
“conversion” experience had occurred when he turned from being a 
preacher of Christian ethic to a preacher of the gospel from the Bible. 
From then on he advocates and practices an organic treatment of the 
Bible in which the gospel is preached from certain texts. 

The thirty-one sermons studied show a wide range of selection from 
books of the Bible. One sermon has one of its texts from Genesis while 
four separate sermons are based on texts from the Revelation. As might 
be expected the predominant number of texts is from the New Testament, 
some twenty-two, while the remaining eleven come out of the Old 
Testament. Three of the sermons have two texts each. Texts are taken 
from six books of the Old Testament; ten books of the New Testament; 
and one book of the Apocrypha. Taken from another viewpoint, less than 
one-fourth of the books of the Bible are used. This factor, however, must 
be weighed against the facts that the number of sermons published and 
available to be analyzed is limited. 

What about the gospel in these texts? Forsyth certainly utilizes texts 
as vehicles of the gospel message: The familiar, and often-used passages 
from Isaiah 6 and 55; the words of invitation of Christ in Matthew 
11:28, and of promise in Mark 9:23; great chapters like John 17, Philip- 
pians 2, and Revelation 3. He preached from these texts and others with 
strong emphasis on the gospel in the Bible. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that no text used by Forsyth is one of the list compiled by Dodd as 
being either the Jerusalem Kerygma or the Pauline Kerygma,’ although 
certain of the verses breathe the same doctrinal air. 

Forsyth’s sermons not only had texts but also subjects that were closely 
allied with these texts. He uses the Bible either directly or by paraphrase, 
and more than half of these passages surveyed are linked with the life 
and work of Christ as mirrored in the Bible. Many of the subjects come 
directly from the texts, such as “The Strength of Weakness,” from 
II Corinthians 12:10: “For when I am weak, then am I strong”; or, 
“Things Old and New,” from Matthew 13:52: “Which bringeth forth 
out of his treasure things new and old.” 





8. London: Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., 1905, p. ix. 

g. C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, Ltd., 1936). 
10. Christian World Pulpit, 13 (1878), 85-87. 
11. Ibid., 84 (Oct. 29, 1913), 273-276. 
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His Arrangement of Biblical Material in his Sermons 


In the arrangement of the material in his sermons, Forsyth gives de- 
cided emphasis to the Bible. In introducing his sermon he usually brings 
forward the text he is expounding to be viewed by the congregation or 
group to whom he is preaching. He may link the subject or occasion to 
the introduction, but, almost without exception, he circles the words 
of the text with bold lines so that the Word of God may stand out. His 
sermon, “The Divine Self-Emptying,”” for example, begins with the 
words, “This is one of the hardest statements in the New Testament.” 
In this way he begins his exposition on the Kenosis of Christ according 
to Philippians 2:5-8. 

In developing his sermons the same is true. The division into units 
seem to have been determined over and over again either by the text 
itself as a single unit, the text and the wider context of the passage in 
which it is found, or the development of the subject which the text or 
passage seems to warrant. The first of these methods is shown in his 
sermon, “Christ at the Gate,”"* which is based on the texts, Matthew 
11:28 and Revelation 3:20. Principal Forsyth opened his message for 
the evening with these words: 


On these texts I will venture, if I may, to speak of four things, which I will do 
with an alliteration for which I apologize, and yet it may aid the memory. First, as to 
Christ’s person—“Come unto Me.” Secondly, as to Christ’s public—the weary and 
the heavy laden. Thirdly, as to Christ’s promise—the rest. Fourthly, as to Christ’s 
pressure—the knocking at the gate. 


In this introduction which shows the structure of the sermon, the preacher 
has brought together the thoughts of his sermon concisely and has spot- 
lighted them intentionally by alliteration. The mental image created by 
the last words, “the knocking at the gate,” helps to heighten anticipation 
and to underscore the subject of the sermon. How many preachers would 
link together these texts and make them one? Also, who would expect a 
“higher critic” like Forsyth to use Matthew 11:28 as he does here and 
elsewhere as a text and reference? 

Forsyth certainly did not conform to any pattern when it came to 
the number of divisions that he made in the body of his sermons. He has 





12. Ibid., 57 (May 1, 1895), 276-280. 
13. Ibid., 276. 

14. Ibid., 73 (Mar. 18, 1908), 177-182. 
15. Ibid., p. 177. 
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but two sections in his sermon, “Some Grounds of Missionary Zeal,” 
while he has nine in two of his sermons, “Pessimism”’’ and “The Con- 
quest of Time by Eternity.”® The rest of his sermons naturally fall in 
between these two extremes with more having three, four, or five points 
in the sermon structure than either six, seven, or eight. Those having 
three parts in the discussion are more numerous but are not in the ma- 
jority by any means. This is interesting in connection with a report of the 
Principal of Hackney preaching at Westminster Chapel in which the 
reporter comments: 


But Dr. Forsyth was never a man of the homiletical high road. He hears the 
tramp of countless sermons in regulation uniform, each with its introduction, three 
heads, and application, and he fears lest a guilty state of things may come on.!9 


There may have been a uniformity about the sermon delivered on that 
particular occasion, but the reporter missed the mark in trying to make 
a general observation. At least he was receptive to Forsyth’s points, uni- 
formly three or not, for he concludes by saying, “A helpful and practical 
sermon was based on the earlier petitions of the Lord’s Prayer.”' That 
is what Forsyth was trying to do not only in this particular sermon but 
in all of them—disclose the biblical pattern of a text or passage so as to 
allow the Word of God to speak its own message through his words as 
the preacher. 

In concluding his sermons, Principal Forsyth seems to grasp tightly 
his biblical text and use it like a sharp sword for one, last, mighty thrust. 
This is true in his sermon, entitled, “The Slowness of God.”” in which 
he deals exegetically with Isaiah 28: 23-28 in the light of common prob- 
lems and attitudes. Having shown the necessity for the proper treatment 
of the “soil” of the past for the fruit of the future, Forsyth speaks three 
strong sentences beginning with the word, “Beware!” Then in a calmer 
tone and with a reassuring note of redemption, he concludes by saying: 


Do not always be plowing, raking up the old soil and the old sores. . . . Sow your 
seed, but let it germinate in peace. Use the past, but do not be always thinking of 
it. Dwell with hope and faith on the future. Your Judge is your redeemer. Never 
judge but in the Spirit that redeems.”! 





16. Missions in State and Church (New York: Eaton and Mains, 1908), pp. 131-164. 
17. Christian World Pulpit, 25 (Jan. 16, 1884), 42-44. 

18. Ibid., 86 (Feb. 17, 1915), 104-108. 

19. The British Weekly (Nov. 16, 1916), p. 128. 

20. The Expository Times, XL (Oct. 1899-Sept. 1900), 218-222. 

21. Ibid., p. 222. 
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Interpretation 


Whether in exhortation, in the spirit of prayer, or whatever way he 
chooses, Dr. Forsyth is trying through his text to bring the gospel of 
Christ home to the hearts of his hearers. 


His Method of Developing Sermons from the Bible 


Forsyth does not seem to have sermons without a purpose. This pur- 
pose is to confront his hearers with the message of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ the Lord and his work on the Cross. In carrying out his aim he 
employs different methods and strategy. 

This Congregationalist leader was a preacher of expository sermons. 
One of his students, T. Charles Williams, recalled after Dr. Forsyth’s 
death a conversation which he had had with him as he wrote: “We had 
a short stroll in the park. He spoke with solemn emphasis about the 
perils of the pulpit. He could see no hope except in the return of strong, 
expository preaching with a Gospel which had not been discovered 
but received.” 

Just how is this conviction exhibited in his sermons? The sermon, “The 
Conquest of Time by Eternity,’ starts with interest being focused on the 
proposition, “Life begins as a problem, but when it ends well it ends as a 
faith: a great problem, therefore a great faith.”** In the background of 
Forsyth’s defining the scope of his subject is his avowed purpose to give 
the answer of faith from God’s revelation of grace. After having viewed 
the question from many angles, Forsyth deals with his text in John 16: 33: 
“IT have overcome the world”; as well as using such passages as I Peter 
1:3, Hebrews 2:9, and Ephesians 2:6. The climax of the sermon is 
reached as Forsyth says: 


The world finds its consummation not in finding itself but in finding its Master: 
not in coming to its true self but in meeting its true Lord; not in overcoming but in 
being overcome. We are more than conquerors. We are redeemed. That is the Word 
of the Christian Gospel. 


In some of his sermons Forsyth seems to be carrying on a running con- 
versation with several of his hearers. By the use of quotations, rhetorical 
questions, and other devices, this preacher of the gospel likes to present 
a duel between ideas. He fights against an imaginary opponent, with the 
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22. “A Tribute from Wales by the Rev. T. Charles Williams,” The British Weekly (Nov. 17, 
1921), p. 154. 
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24. Ibid., p. 104. 
25. Ibid., p. 107. 
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congregation being either in the rdle of participants or interested ob- 
servers, using as his weapon the Sword of the Spirit. 

Forsyth’s use of illustrations seems to be like Egypt in the biblical 
account with seven years of plenty and seven years of famine. In one 
sermon there may be a need for some device to make his message more 
picturesque. In another the illustrative material seems to overflow in 
profusion. This latter characteristic is seen in the sermon, “The Conquest 
of Time by Eternity.”™ Besides the literary quotations and references, 
Forsyth uses quotations from the Bible not only to support his argument 
and to help in the task of exposition but also to give a biblical flavor to 
the whole discourse. 

Here, however, there may be a touch of surprise, especially to the one 
who first begins reading Forsyth. There do not seem to be in most of his 
sermons, nor in his theological writings, as many biblical quotations as 
might normally be expected. This practice may be traced to two reasons. 
Forsyth is not a systematic user of exact quotations from any source. 
It is unusual for him to put quotation marks around certain words. 
Instead he seems to integrate the thoughts and words of another into 
what he is writing. With specific reference to the Bible, Forsyth 
deprecates what he calls the fragmentation of the Bible and the building 
up of a sort of proof-text system of theology. For instance, in “The Con- 
quest of Time by Eternity,” there are but four references to verses in 
the Bible given within quotation marks besides the text and the repetition 
of the text throughout the sermon. A closer examination will reveal, 
however, that there are at least ten more unquoted statements from the 
Bible in the form of allusions. Two examples are found not far apart: 
“Do they all work together for good and love?” and “When we pray for 
the Kingdom to come, do we know what we ask?”™ 

Forsyth tried earnestly to apply the truth of the gospel to those to whom 
he preached. Part of the experience which he wished to share with the 
ministers of his day is contained in his words as he says: “The note of 
the preacher is the Gospel of a Saviour . . . . the preacher invites them 
to be redeemed.”” It is through preaching, he repeats again and again, 
that the gospel in the Bible is proclaimed just as it was through the work 





26. Ibid. 
27. Ibid. 
28. Ibid., 106. Others that might be cited are: “One day, when we sit in heavenly places in 
Christ” (108); “We see not yet all things put under righteousness, but we see Jesus .. . 
crowned ...” (107). : 
29. Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, p. 5. 
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of the apostles. And this preaching must have as its sole purpose the 
lifting high of the Cross so that all men may be drawn to him. Preach 
Christ, says Forsyth, as he is found in the New Testament, and he will 
make men “feel as they ought.” 

Just how did Forsyth preach Christ and apply his message to men? 
At the close of the first paragraph of his sermon, “Christ at the Gate,” 
Forsyth introduces the Cross to his congregation as he says: “The Cross, 
which is forever knocking solemnly at the world’s gate, is here sounding 
sweetly in the world’s ear.” He continues throughout the sermon pre- 
senting the invitation of Christ in the text, “Come unto Me,” and the 
insistence of Christ in the accompanying text, “Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock.” Beginning with the second point, Forsyth starts using 
the pronoun “we” and continues this until the end. In some places he 
points directly at them with a rhetorical question to secure their “Yes” 
or “No.” Like a crescendo, Forsyth comes to the latter part of his sermon 
and gives once and yet again an appealing picture of Christ, as he says: 


Amid all that grieves us in the Church we have a sure stronghold; and it is the 
real presence, the real call, the real knocking, the self-announcement of Christ in 
the Church’s deep central experience of Him, and His control of its life.53 


He goes on to say of the saints: “It is they to whom Christ whispers.’”™ 
He repeats, “Christ calls, ‘Come unto Me,’” and he responds for the 
group by saying, “And we follow the voice.”® He ends with the poetic 
words that express his attitude and that, he hopes, of each member of 
the congregation: 


A grace I have no grace to win 
Knocks now at my half-open door, 
O Lord of Glory, come Thou in, 
Thy grace divine is all and more.® 


His very last words in the sermon reveal his prayer, and theirs, in the 
words: “Come, Lord Jesus, oh, come quickly !””*’ 





30. The Work of Christ, p. 42. 
31. Loc. cit. 

32. Ibid., 177. 

33. Ibid., 182. 

34. Ibid. 
35. Ibid. 
36. Ibid. 
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His Greatest Sermon: “The Holy Father” 


Acclaimed by those who first heard it in 1896, Forsyth’s sermon, “The 
Holy Father,”* continues to manifest the highwater mark of his preach- 
ing ability as well as to indicate the distinctive emphasis of all his preach- 
ing. Developing the sermon as one might write a symphony with three 
movements, Forsyth sounds the three main ideas at the close of his 
opening paragraph as he says: “He is the Father of pity to human weak- 
ness; still more Father of grace to human sin; but chiefly Father of holy 
joy to our Lord Jesus Christ.”*’ The “Father of pity” is portrayed from 
the words of Psalm 103; the “Father of grace” in Christ’s Parable of 
the Prodigal Son; and the “Father of holy joy” from his text, John 17:11. 

Forsyth proceeds in the sermon by way of exposition. There is a 
difference, he shows, between love and holy love, father and Holy Father, 
forgiveness and redemption, the miraculous and the supernatural. He 
defines such concepts as “Father” and “grace” in terms of the biblical 
revelation. In contrast to those who may put too little meaning in these 
words and thus fall short in their estimate of God, Forsyth asserts the 
biblical view in the words, “The New Testament name and idea of God 
is not simply ‘Our Father,’ but the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. And Christ’s own prayer was this—‘Holy Father.’ ’*” The answer 
to Christ’s prayer is seen, according to Forsyth, in the Father’s joy: 
“Deepest of all, tenderest, most solemn, most glorious and eternal is the 
Father’s joy in the Holy Son obedient on the Cross.” 

The sermon is timely and applied to the hearts of his hearers. The 
pronouns “we,” “us,” and “our” are in use throughout the message until 
the very last sentence when Forsyth says: “We can feel and worship it at 
the last only in the power and silence of the same Holy Spirit, which may 
God give us more and more.” This personal note permeates also Forsyth’s 
choice of illustrative material. The tapestry of his message is rich with 
quotations and allusions from the Bible that appeal to the individual 
listener. The words of the Apostle John in I John, of the Lord’s Prayer, 
of the Apostle Paul in Romans 8, these and other passages are inter- 
woven with the text and the two subsidiary texts. 





38. Christian World Pulpit, 50 (Oct. 7, 1896), 225-229; reprinted in same publication, 100 
(Nov. 30, 1921), 254-259. 

39. Ibid., 225. 

40. Ibid. 

41. Ibid., 229. 
42. Ibid. 
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The core of the sermon can be seen in two quotations which show 
also the ability of this biblical interpreter to express his message in but a 
few words. In speaking of Christ’s prayer on the Cross, Forsyth says: 
“ *Father’-—that was His faith. ‘Forgive them’—that was His work.” In 
explaining the Atonement, he urges: “Do not say ‘God is love, then why 
atone?’ The New Testament says God has atoned. What love!” 


As A THEOLOGIAN OF THE WorD 


In order to understand Forsyth’s use of the Bible it is necessary to see 
not only how he used the Bible as a preacher of the gospel but also as a 
theologian of the Word. The term “theologian” is used in a very general 
way, for all the available writings of Forsyth with the exception of the 
printed sermons already treated will be included in this analysis. Special 
attention will be given, of course, to his theological works. 


A Brief Survey of His Works 


As Forsyth’s works are subjected to scrutiny, it is evident that the 
period from 1907, with the publication of Positive Preaching and the 
Modern Mind, until 1918 and the first edition of This Life and the Next, 
covers the time of his greatest writing. During these twelve years there 
were some seventeen major works from his pen besides the numerous 
articles appearing in newspapers and periodicals as well as printed 
sermons. Forsyth accepted seriously the obligation of preaching the 
gospel through the written word. 

This constant literary creativity helps to explain just why Forsyth 
did not document his writings with direct references to the Bible. It also 
indicates why he made no effort to trace the background and sources of 
his thought. Escott has said, however, that Forsyth belongs to “the 
prophetic, creative type, through which the wheat of wide reading, 
meditation, though gleaned in innumerable fields, is milled, leavened, 
in the light of prayer, and becomes in this creative process a sustaining 
bread of life.”** So it is with his use of the Bible in his theological works. 
Forsyth was a prophet with an urgent message. To him the Bible was 
not to supply documentation but the living theology to change lives. If 
his Bible were examined, it would show conclusively that this period of 





43. Ibid., 226. 


44. Harry Escott, Peter Taylor Forsyth (1848-1921) Director of Souls, selections from his 
practical writings compiled and edited (London: The Epworth Press, 1948), p. 11 f. 
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activity in writing (which manifests a theologian with a rather settled 
theological viewpoint) was also a period of intense spiritual pilgrimage. 


The Use of the Bible in General 


In reading all of Forsyth’s available works, some five hundred refer- 
ences were collected in which the author indicated specific Scripture 
passages. Although this cannot be taken as conclusive evidence, it may 
be used as a guide to see more precisely what part of the Bible received 
his attention and how. On the whole, Forsyth prefers the New Testament 
to the Old. In terms of verses quoted, the ratio is about two and a half 
New Testament passages to one in the Old. He refers to nineteen different 
books of the Old Testament while some twenty of the twenty-seven New 
Testament books are mentioned. 

Four specific books of the Old Testament receive attention: Leviticus, 
Deuteronomy, Psalms, and Isaiah. These four books supply almost half of 
the references from the Old Testament with Psalms and Isaiah in the 
lead. Noteworthy by way of omission is the fact that little use is made of 
prophets other than Isaiah, the book of Genesis, and the Historical Books 
of the Old Testament. 

In the New Testament, Forsyth gives particular attention to some thir- 
teen books while quoting just a verse or two from nine other books. As 
might be expected, the Gospels and Paul’s Epistles are used again and 
again. What might not be expected is the fact that at least half of the 
passages found quoted are from the Gospels. If to this number the refer- 
ences to I John and I Peter are added, almost two-thirds come from 
non-Pauline sources. 

Particular passages mentioned more than ten times, in order of fre- 
quency, are: Matthew 5-7, Romans 1, Matthew 11:25 ff., I Corinthians 
2, Romans 8, Galatians 2:20, II Corinthians 5, I John 4, and John 14. 
In fact, Forsyth seems to return to these chapters and verses time and 
again. If the usage of these nine passages is added together, the sum 
total is equal to all the references made by Forsyth to the Old Testament. 

It is evident, on the other hand, that Forsyth made little use of the 
Acts of the Apostles, Thessalonians, the Pastoral Epistles, James, II Peter, 
and Revelation. This may be explained partly by Forsyth’s lack of interest 
in the historical and might seem to justify the charge that Forsyth does 
not present a fully developed eschatology. 

What does a more final view seem to indicate? According to the refer- 
ences collected, Forsyth principally used as ‘primary source material 
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passages from only four books in the Old Testament and seven books 
in the New Testament. 


The Use of the Bible in Particular 


Forsyth’s use of the Bible as a theologian appears where the Bible as 
a whole is an integral part of the structure of an individual book, and 
where a specific passage of Scripture makes a contribution to several 
works. 

1. In an Individual Book. The Fustification of God is the book in 
which Forsyth deals with the problem of the meaning of history. In 
consulting the bibliography which he supplies with this work, the first 
two items are biblical source-material: 

The Book of fob. And thereon, first, Froude’s Essay in Short Studies: 
second, the Commentaries of Davidson, Peake, and Strahan. 

St. Paul. Romans VIII with Commentaries.® 

Of the twelve chapters in the book and the introduction, there is but 
one section (Chapter III) where Forsyth makes no direct reference to 
the Bible. Even in this chapter, however, he deals with the biblical mes- 
sage of the redemption of Christ. In all the others he makes many 
references to scriptural truth and has it interwoven into the fabric of 
his argument. The book closes with the last chapter, “The Conquest of 
Time by Eternity,” being one of his sermons previously mentioned. In 
order to see just how Forsyth deals with the Bible in the book, the 
Introduction and Chapter V will be briefly analyzed.’ 

The Introduction to the book is entitled, “Overture and Outline,” 
and deals with the problems which individual faith faces in the modern 
world. This Congregationalist theologian says that Jesus and Paul both 
speak to such a condition, but they may not be understood as they were 
not by many in their own time: 


Jesus spoke, and kept speaking, as to wise men; and Paul constantly strove to speak 
wisdom among adult and not trivial minds, and on the scale not of the world only but 
of God (I Cor. 11:6). He prayed without ceasing that his recent converts might be 





45. There follow references from such sources as Leibnitz’s Essais de Theodicee (1710) to 
De Maistre’s Les Soirees de St. Petersbourg, 1831. See The Fustification of God (London: 
Latimer House, Ltd., 1948), p. 224. 

46. Christian World Pulpit, 87 (Feb. 17, 1915), 104-108. 

47. Pages where Scriptural passages are cited in other chapters are as follows: Chapter I: 
p. 26; Chapter II: pp. 42 f., 53, 55, 57 £.; Chapter IV: pp. 76 f.; Chapter VI: pp. 105, 109; 
Chapter VII: pp. 120, 122, 125; Chapter VIII: pp. 142, 144, 146; Chapter X: pp. 179, 180 f.; 
Chapter XI: pp. 189, 191, 192; Chapter XII: pp. 211, 212, 218, 220. 

48. The Fustification of God, pp. 9-22. 
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filled with the knowledge of God’s will in all wisdom and understanding (Col. 1:9), 
and that they might know the wealth of the magnificent legacy they had as men 
and members of Christ, who is Head of all things, and the fullness of both worlds 
(Eph. 1. fin.).” 


When Jesus and Paul are understood, however, then they can help those 
who are Christian in thought and outlook to see that the “effect of the 
present disaster to the world is that of every judgment of God.” Thus 
Forsyth’s argument proceeds with citations from such passages as the 
following: 


The Gospel owes its world power to its revealing the righteousness of God in action 
on the Cross (Romans 1:16 f.) 5! 

It is a divine reconciliation, but a reconciliation of the conscience more even than 
of the affections (cp. II Cor. v. 19 with 21); ... Paul, in the whole of Romans, 
holds closely together the universality of the Gospel and the seat of its power in the 
righteousness of God (Romans 1:17) . 


Forsyth uses passages of Scripture in order to draw an analogy to 
what he has said, to furnish an example, to explain further, to contrast 
with a given opinion, or to confirm the validity of his statement by the 
revealed truth in the Bible. In Chapter X, for instance, Forsyth seeks 
to explain what he means by judgment as he says: 


The new feature in Christianity was this—that the final judgment (whether as an 
historic, even cosmic, catastrophe, or as the close of each individual life) was effected 
in Jesus Christ, and consummated by Him (John v. 22) .% 


He concludes this part of the chapter by a strong statement which he 
supports by references to the Gospel of Matthew, the Gospel of John, 
I Corinthians, and I John. He also adds a footnote in which he gives 
exegetical treatment to Matthew 25, comparing the situation in Matthew 
7:29 and in the Beatitudes. 

Other examples could be given, from this book and from Forsyth’s 
other books and articles, of the way in which he keeps close touch with 
the Bible and utilizes it in presenting his theological viewpoint. His is 
not a proof-text method but one in which he has somehow assimilated 
the ideas and words of the Bible and made them his own. 





49. Ibid., p. 10. 
50. Ibid., p. 13. 
51. Ibid., p. 20. 
52. Ibid., p. 21. 
53. Ibid., p. 179. 
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2. By Means of a Specific Passage. Matthew 11:25 ff. is one of the 
nine passages in the New Testament to which Forsyth refers continuously. 
As has already been seen, Matthew 11:28 is the text of his sermon, 
“Christ at the Gate.”** He makes use of this passage in at least twenty 
places in his other writings of which some instances might be given. 

In his book on preaching, Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, 
he stakes the validity of his theological approach on the Word. Among 
the positive doctrines supporting such a view is that of the Eternal Son- 
ship with Matthew 11 as the biblical basis. ® In his doctrine of history in 
The Fustification of God,-he says that the Cross of Christ gives the final 
answer to man and his need in a world of need by the Act of God in 
Christ and cites this passage.” 

To Forsyth the doctrine expressed through these words becomes a 
part of the irreducible gospel of the church, and hence, of its dogma. 
This point of view is revealed in his book, Theology in Church and State.” 
Other examples of Forsyth’s use of this passage might be shown in the 
“Paradox of Christ,” “Self-Denial and Self-Committal,” The Old 
Faith and the New, “Revelation and the Person of Christ,” in Faith 
and Criticism," and, especially, from The Person and Place of Fesus 
Christ where the widest use of this passage is made. 

To Forsyth these words reveal a unique relationship between Christ 
and his Father and are to him substantial proof of this claim by Christ.” 
As such a passage is seen from the viewpoint of the Cross so also these 
words of Christ point to his work.® He testifies that he could base his 
belief in Christ’s unique sonship on the testimony given by Christ here 
despite the critical attitude of many biblical scholars at this point: 


Now it is not well to stake any great doctrine upon a single text, or, indeed, on 
several. But, nevertheless, there are texts and texts. And a well-assured saying of 
Christ himself about himself is more than a proof text. ... Upon this passage alone 
I should be ready to base my own conviction that Christ believed his sonship to be 
unique in kind. And I am driven farther by it—to his pre-existence. 





54. Christian World Pulpit, 73 (Mar. 18, 1908), 177-182. 

55. P. 252. 

56. P. 125. 

57. See pp. 27 ff. 

58. London Quarterly Review, CII (July 1904), 114, 125, 136. 
59. The Expositor, Eighth Series, IV (1912), 37. 

60. (Manchester: Brook and Crystal, 1891), Appendix, pp. i-iv. 
61. Pp. 115 f. 

62. Pp. 37 f. 

63. See “The Testimony of Christ’s Self-Consciousness,” pp. 99-133. 
64. P. 116. 
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To the testimony of Christ himself, Forsyth adds the testimony of the 
apostles as they transmitted this biblical truth on to others. He says in 
the Chapter, “The Testimony of the Apostolic Inspiration,’”® : 


As we have God by the miracle of Christ, so we have Christ by the miracle of the 
apostolic inspiration (Matt. xi. 27, xvi. 17). If the manifested deed is miraculous, so 
is the inspired. 


When the testimony of both of these converge with that of his own per- 
sonal experience, this becomes decisive to Forsyth. Christ brought him 
God. To him no rational certainty can ever contradict the moral cer- 
tainty which gave him a faith upon which his life is based. Thus the 
verses of Matthew 11:25 ff. are to Forsyth an “embryonic fourth Gos- 
pel’®’ which gives a witness of the pre-existence of Christ. 

It is clear even from this limited survey that Forsyth made use of the 
Bible in his theological writings. To him the Bible contained the Word 
of God. As he developed his theological ideas he turned constantly to 
the revelation of Christ in the Bible and found in the biblical message 
of the gospel the final answer to the ultimate questions of life. To him 
the Word of God is the Word of the Cross which finds man and brings 
to him the gift of eternal life. How ably he declares his faith in “A Hymn 
to Christ”: 


O sword that finds, O word that binds 
The weakness of the soul! 

O piercing Word! O healing sword! 
Our terror, and our goal. 


O light of God! O fire of God! 

And Truth that maketh true! 

Pierce, search us, burn us, bring to dust, 
But, O, create us new. 





65. Pp. 137-184. 

66. P. 173. 

67. P. 275. 

68. The British Weekly (June 1, 1899), p.113. 
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COMMENDED—WITH RESERVATIONS 


The Holy Bible: Revised Standard Version. Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, 
1952. 997 + 294 pp. $6.00 (Cloth Binding). 


THE reviewer takes up his pen with considerable reluctance and with full aware- 
ness that his task is, in a real sense, beyond him. A version of the Bible, and par- 
ticularly one that has provoked such decided difference of opinion, is not to be 
reviewed casually. Points which merit evaluation are legion and, manifestly, 
one cannot discuss them all. One cannot begin to take up every passage at which 
the translation leaves room for a difference of opinion, or even a fair sampling 
of them. Who essays to do that will quickly be done with his space, and the reader’s 
patience, but never with his job. And yet, were the reviewer merely to express 
in general terms his approval or disapproval of the new version, that would be but 
one other opinion—and no very weighty one at that—added to the clamor. 
Perhaps, too, the reviewer is troubled by the feeling that for him to express a 
downright opinion would be a bit premature. One sees much that is good, and 
some things that might be questioned. But the fair-minded man hesitates to 
pronounce final judgment on such a work on short acquaintance: one must live 
with it long and earnestly. 

So we shall not attempt a proper review. We shall, rather, content ourselves 
with registering certain subjective, and perhaps tentative, impressions of RSV, 
with a more extended discussion (in case the reader should be interested) of 
certain points which have drawn the most fire. Because the New Testament has 
now been available for some time, and has been frequently discussed, we shall 
confine our remarks to the Old Testament. 


1) First: was there a need for a new English version of the Bible? We will not 
pause long on the point. The concensus would be that there was, and many could 
be found even among the opponents of RSV who would agree. In spite of the 
fact that AV was the product of the best scholarship of its day, and in spite of 
the fact that it is couched in some of the most magnificent English ever penned, 
three centuries and more have brought many changes. An older and better text 
of the Bible in the original languages is now available. The progress of linguistic 
studies has made the translation of that text a far more exact thing than it was. 
What is more, although no one who, like the reviewer, learned his Bible in the 
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stately cadences of AV can ever quite reconcile himself to abandoning it, its 
language has for the modern reader (especially the reader not saturated in it 
from his youth up—and how many such there are!) a most archaic flavor. And 
the Word of God is ever contemporary, and must speak in the contemporary 
vernacular. 

To be sure, the American revision of 1901 (ASV), preceded by the British re- 
vision, revised and corrected AV. And it was an excellent job from a scholarly point 
of view. Yet it did not seek in any thoroughgoing way to modernize the archaic style. 
On the contrary, in its desire to be literally accurate (it succeeded very well), it 
all too often achieved a style both archaic and wooden. Although ASV has re- 
mained the students’ Bible these fifty years, it never superseded AV in popular 
favor. What is more, it is precisely the last fifty years that have seen the greatest 
strides in linguistic knowledge. Yes, a new version which would incorporate new 
knowledge and provide a Bible at once strictly accurate and couched in the 
language of the people was needed. 


2) But how well has RSV succeeded? One has no trouble in praising it for 
many good things well done. It is the reviewer’s impression that it reads through- 
out clearly and plainly in language that all can understand. Often its English 
achieves real beauty. And if at times it falls short of that, it is hard to believe that 
another team of scholars would, by and large, have done any better. Its printing 
is good, its format handy and attractive. While the old verse numbers are retained, 
the material is blocked (as in ASV) in appropriate paragraphs. (May we now 
have less verse by verse snippeting, and more reading of natural units!) What 
is more (and for this we cannot be grateful enough) poetry is consistently printed 
as poetry! How many readers will for the first time feel the fist of Amos, or savor 
the haunting beauty of Jeremiah’s verse, we do not know. 

Archaic language has been exchanged for modern speech throughout. This is 
far more than the removal of the “thees and thous” (they are retained only where 
God is concerned). In a thousand places current words have been substituted for 
obsolete ones. For instance: Ps. 8:3 speaks of “the moon and the stars which thou 
hast established,” instead of “ordained” with AV and ASV; Isaiah (6:5) cries, 
“Woe is me, for I am lost” (“undone” AV and ASV); Isa. 40:2 says, “Speak 
tenderly [not comfortably as AV and ASV] to Jerusalem”; Adam needs and gets 
(Gen. 2:18 ff.) a “helper fit for him” (not “a help meet for him” AV and ASV). 
And so on. One welcomes, too, the return to “the Lorp” as a translation of the 
Hebrew divine yHwH (as in AV), rather than the manufactured form “Jehovah” 
(ASV). 

In dozens of places one notes improved translations. One would expect this, so 
greatly has linguistic knowledge advanced. For example, the difficult word hesed, 
usually “mercy” or “kindness” in AV and ASV, is in RSV usually—and correctly 
—“steadfast love” or the like (e.g. Exod. 20:6, Hos. 6:6); again “ipyyim 
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(“islands” in AV and ASV) is correctly “coastlands” in the latter part of Isaiah 
(e.g. 41:1, 49:1); Isa. 53:1 is rightly “who has believed what we have heard” 
instead of “our message” (ASV) or “our report” (AV). In Isa. 53:5, “the 
chastisement of our peace” (AV, ASV) is now “the chastisement that made us 
whole”—which is what it means. Or, compare the excellent translation of 
Isa. 53:2 with the labored one in the older versions; or Isa. 40:24; or Amos 5:26. 
And dozens of others. 

At times, of course, the translator comes upon passages that yield no good sense 
if translated literally. He is then forced to emend the text on the basis of the 
ancient versions, or even, as a last resort, on the basis of reasonable conjecture. 
All English versions including AV do this at times, and one finds a good deal of it 
in RSV. With this the reviewer has no quarrel, provided it is done with caution, 
and provided the reader is advised by a note that it is done. Random examples 
of fortunate eriendation are: Gen. 4:8, Amos 6:12, Ps. 19:4, Isa. 52:15, etc. 
In short, a casual inspection of RSV leaves a very favorable impression of clarity, 
good style and many excellent improvements in translation. RSV is probably, 
taking it as a whole, closer to the original meaning of the Hebrew than any other 
English version available. In this sense, it is not a new Bible but the oldest one 
in our language. 


3) Is RSV, then, the ideal translation and can it be praised without reserva- 
tion? The reviewer would not say so. That is not in itself a slur, for it is to be 
doubted if a perfect version will ever be produced, and the reviewer is aware 
that what seem faults to him may well seem virtues to others. He will, however, 
mention a few points upon which he took exception. 

For one thing, the removal of archaisms is not consistently carried out. For 
example, at Exod. 14:24 we still read that the Lord looked down and “dis- 
comfited (wayyadham) the host of the Egyptians.” Why not “and he threw the 
army of the Egyptians into a panic’”—which is exactly what is meant? In Jos. 
10:10, etc. the verb is so rendered, while in Judg. 4:15 it is “routed.” Again, 
Exod. 20: 10 translates gér as “sojourner” (not a current word), while at Isa. 1:7, 
Jer. 7:5 etc. it is “alien.” At Jer. 29:23, two prophets who were guilty of 
prophesying falsely as well as of open immorality are said to have committed 
“folly” (n‘balah) in Israel (so also ASV). AV is better with “villainy.” Yet RSV 
elsewhere renders the word “vile thing” (Judg. 19:23), “shameful thing” (Jos. 
7:15 )—which is what it is. These are but random examples. It is a pity that the 
translation of these and other such words could not have been normalized. 

If the reviewer goes on to say that he has noted many points at which he feels 
that the translation could be improved, he does so with the awareness that there 
will be as many opinions on most such matters as there are scholars. To select 
a few at random: could not Aram at last be Aram in the English Bible as it is in 
the Hebrew, and not still the Syrians? Could not the 6th Commandment have 
been rendered: “Thou shalt do no murder”? True, the old form is familiar, but 
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it is also a little inaccurate. Ought “the Adversary” in Zech. 3:1 (hassatan) to 
be translated as the proper name Satan with no explanatory note (AV and ASV 
both provide notes) ? 


More serious than such detailed objections, the reviewer finds the tendency to 
make emendations in the text, which may be justifiable enough to be sure, but 
which are not explained to the reader in any way. Many a reader, because the 
reason for the change, or even the fact that there has been one, is hidden from 
him, will feel that his Bible has been tampered with. The reviewer feels that no 
emendation ought to have been made without some explanatory footnote. For 
a few random examples of such quite reasonable—but quite un-noted—emenda- 
tions, see: Jer. 31:7, 3:8, 38:10, Isa. 40:6, etc. In Zech. 2:11 f., for example, a 
verse division is moved without explanation. Even if justified, this ought to be 
done with care lest chaos result in reference to Scripture. 


Most serious of all, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the tendency of RSV to sacrifice 
exactitude for smoothness of style. The waw consecutive seems to be translated 
or not at will. Hebrew expressions, clumsy to our ears, are telescoped (e.g. Zech. 
1:21: “and he spoke saying” becomes simply “he answered”’). Translations are 
at times so loose as to be little more than paraphrases (e.g. Jer. 3:8 f., 29:26, 39: 
13 f.). Words not in the Hebrew are supplied without benefit of italics. At times 
(e.g. Jer. 24:1, 39:1-3, Josh. 3:4, Zech. 3:3) clauses are arbitrarily transposed 
in the interest of smoothness. In short, while in none of the cases which the 
reviewer observed was the sense obscured thereby, the reader often cannot deduce 
from the English the exact force of the original. For this reason—while he wishes 
again to underscore the many merits of RSV—the reviewer wonders if it will, 
for all those merits, supersede ASV as the student’s Bible. 


This raises a larger question which is beyond our province: what is the relative 
function of a modern speech translation (such as Moffatt, Goodspeed) which has 
a right to take liberties with the exact sense in order to bring out the general 
meaning, and a standard version which, it would seem, while striving for all 
possible clarity and beauty, must reflect as exactly as humanly possible the force 
of the original? Perhaps this question was considered by the translators, but the 
reviewer wonders what answer to it was given. 


4) But does RSV give evidence of a doctrinal bias? In other words, have the 
translators sought for subjective reasons to tone down passages which teach (or are 
held to teach) the deity of Christ, the Virgin Birth and the like? We raise this 
question because it has been so heatedly agitated in certain segments of the re- 
ligious press and some readers of INTERPRETATION, aware of the violent attacks 
that are being made against RSV, its translators and its sponsors, may be wondering 
what the truth of the matter seems to be. Now the reviewer knows very few of the 
translators personally, and he does not know in detail the beliefs of any of them. It 
must, however, be kept in mind that the question is not: what do the various trans- 
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lators believe, but: did they, because of such beliefs as they may have held at any 
place wilfully or unintentionally distort the translation? To affirm the latter is tanta- 
mount to a charge of intellectual dishonesty, and no more serious charge than that 
can be levelled at any scholar’s integrity. To make such a charge without solid 
factual proof would be unfair, irresponsible and—we had almost said—un- 
Christian. 


But is there evidence of such a thing? The reviewer must say that he has found 
none. For reasons of space we will confine ourselves to Isa. 7:14, for it has been 
the most hotly debated passage of all. AV reads, “Behold a virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel.” ASV reads the same, but 
places the word “maiden” in the margin to indicate that that translation is a 
possible alternative. RSV, however, reads, “Behold a young woman shall con- 
ceive, etc.,” and places the word “virgin” in the margin. Since the passage has 
been taken by many conservatives to be a prophecy of the Virgin Birth of Christ, 
opponents of RSV allege that the translators have deliberately sought to water 
down that doctrine by removing the word “virgin” to the margin. 

Now we cannot here discuss the interpretation of the passage, but the real 
problem at issue is a linguistic one, not theological. In any case, the doctrine 
of the Virgin Birth is not the point at issue. To remove it from the Bible would 
require the excision of the initial chapters of Matthew and Luke—and this is done 
in RSV no more than in AV. The question before the translators was: what does 
the Hebrew word ‘almah really mean? To render it “virgin” if it means “young 
woman” would be equally as serious as to render it “young woman” if it means 
“virgin.” And the question can only be answered by an objective study of the 
occurrences of the word both in the Hebrew and in the other Semitic languages. 
A summary of the evidence would be in order. 

The root ‘lm and its derivatives is of frequent occurrence in the cognate lan- 
guages of Hebrew (cf. Brown-Driver-Briggs, p. 761; Kohler-Baumgartner, p. 709). 
For example, in Aramaic the verb ‘lm means “to be strong, vigorous,” while in 
Arabic (ghalima) it came to mean “to be lustful.” In Phoenician the feminine 
noun ‘/mt meant “girl,” while in old South Arabic its masculine form had the 
meaning “young man.” In Palmyrene Aramaic the masculine came to mean 
“slave” (a natural development: a servant and “boy” can easily come to have 
the same force), while the feminine plural seems to appear with the meaning 
“harlots” (an all too common fate of a slave girl). Closer home, in Ugaritic (a 
form of ancient Canaanite, known from the Ras Shamra texts, and closely akin 
to Hebrew) we have the noun both in the masculine and feminine: glm and glmt 
(the reader acquainted with Semitic languages will understand that the Hebrew 
letter ayin has its equivalent in certain languages in ghayin, while the final 
h of ‘almah stands for the Semitic feminine ending t: glmt and ‘almah are the 
same word ). Their meanings are, respectively, “young man” and “young woman.” 
In one Ras Shamra text (77:7, cf. C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, p. 153) we 
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have the line: Al glmt tld b(n): “Behold an ‘almah shall bear a son.” From the 
above evidence, which could be added to, it becomes most hazardous to argue that 
in the cognate languages of Hebrew ‘almah ever carried the connotation of 
“virgin.” On the contrary, its meaning there is “young woman.” 

But what of the Hebrew? The word occurs in the masculine ‘elem with the 
meaning “young man, boy.” While in such passages as I Sam. 17:56, 20:22 one 
might assume that a very young lad is in question who might not yet have had 
sexual experience, the word itself is neutral on the point. It says no more about 
sexual purity than is implied in the English word “boy” or “lad.” With the 
feminine ‘almah the case is the same. In some instances the word is clearly as 
neutral on the point as is the English “young woman” (e.g. Prov. 30:19, “the 
way of a man with a maiden” [‘alma@h], cf. also Ps. 68:25). In other cases, while 
still in itself neutral, the presumption is against virginity (e.g. Song of Sol. 6:8, 
where it stands in parallelism with the “queens” and the “concubines” which the 
king had). To be sure, the sister of Moses (Exod. 2:8) and Rebekah (Gen. 24: 
43) are both called ‘almah and both may be assumed to have been virgins at the 
time (indeed it is asserted that Rebekah was: vs. 16). But this fact cannot be 
used to argue the meaning of the word ‘almah. For example, if one were to say 
that a certain young woman was a virgin, that would indeed be a declaration 
regarding the sexual purity of that particular young woman, but it would not 
mean that virgin and young woman mean the same thing. Just so, the fact that 
Rebekah is called an ‘almah and also a betiilah (virgin), merely asserts that the 
young woman Rebekah was also a virgin. It cannot be used to argue, as some have 
done in the press, that ‘almah and betilah are synonyms. 

But to return to Isa. 7:14. The Hebrew had a word for virgin (bet@/ah) but that 
word is not used here. The word is ‘almah, and while there is abundant evidence 
both from Hebrew and the cognate languages that ‘almah, meant “young woman,” 
there is not a single clearcut instance where it can be proved to have the force of 
“virgin.” It was the Greek version (LXX), made c. the 2nd century B.c., which 
translated the word parthenos (virgin), and it is from the Greek that the transla- 
tion in AV and ASV comes. It should be noted, however, that the Greek versions 
were not unanimous on the point: the translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion all render the word with the Greek nednis (young woman). It was 
because it was the habit of the New Testament writers to quote from the Old 
Testament—more or less freely—after the Greek (it was the Bible which they 
knew), that Matthew 1:22 f. renders “virgin.” 

While it is out of the question to discuss further the interpretation of the Isaiah 
passage, we wish to make it clear that we have not aimed by a single syllable to 
deny or water down the doctrine of the Virgin Birth. Furthermore, we believe 
that Christ in the profoundest sense fulfilled not only Isa. 7:14, but the entire 
Messianic hope of Israel. We have merely been concerned with the correct trans- 
lation of a word. It is our opinion that, in rendering ‘almah as “young woman,” 
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the translators only did their duty in view of the evidence. No theological bias 
can be alleged. And, while lack of space forbids the discussion of them, and 
while on some of them there is room for a difference of opinion, other passages 
that have similarly drawn fire (e.g. Gen. 12:3, Mic. 5:2, Ps. 2:11, 45:6) furnish 
no firmer ground for such an allegation. 

In conclusion let it be said that, although we do not regard RSV as a work 
beyond criticism, in our opinion its merits far outweigh its faults. Through it the 
ordinary reader will be able to hear the Bible message with greater accuracy and 
with greater clarity than elsewhere. Will RSV succeed AV as the Bible of the 
church? That is a question that future decades and even centuries will have to 
answer. In the meantime, we trust and pray that through RSV the living Word 
of God will speak to thousands, even to many who had not before heard it. 


JouN Bricut 


SUPERLATIVE, BUT... 


The Gospel According to St. Mark, by Vincent Taytor. St. Martin’s Press, 
New York, 1952. xx + 696 pp. $7.00. 


THE appearance of a truly great commentary is an event of epochal significance. 
Of the making of commentaries there is no end, but the making of good ones 
is far too infrequent. Circumstances combined to make this commentary one of 
outstanding worth. The fact that no exhaustive study of Mark’s Gospel had been 
written in English since Swete’s great work of half a century ago; the fact that 
many monographs and periodical articles dealing with separate phases of Markan 
problems needed to be synthesized; the fact that a scholar of the rank of Vincent 
Taylor could find opportunity to commit himself to ten years of research in 
textual, linguistic, grammatical, critical, and theological problems pertaining to 
Mark’s Gospel—all these combined to produce a work of extraordinary merit. 

The scope of the commentary is exceedingly broad. An excellent classified 
bibliography is given, followed by an introduction of 149 pages, covering in clear 
and well-arranged form the major introductory questions to the Gospel. This is 
followed by the commentary proper, based on the Greek text, combining general 
discussions of the place of each pericope in the plan of the Gospel with detailed 
linguistic and exegetical comments, and interspersed with detached notes on a 
good many special problems. Additional notes are carried as an appendix, and 
the work is concluded with three excellent indexes. 

Taylor accepts the Papias tradition that Mark is the author of the Gospel, and 
dates the work between 65-7. It was written in Rome, and for the use of the 
Roman church. The Papias tradition is greatly modified, however, in regard to 
the content of the Gospel. Mark does embody the reminiscences of Peter, but these 
reminiscences are of two kinds—direct Petrine stories, and traditions which come 
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indirectly from Peter at second-hand. In addition to these, however, Mark drew 
on “complexes” of tradition which had circulated independently before he placed 
them in his Gospel, embodying the liturgical, catechetical, and doctrinal interests 
of the early church. Some of these have a Roman origin, and some of them a 
Palestinian, the difference of origin being often detectable in the relative amount 
of Semitic background in each. The final form of the Gospel grew from an earlier 
expansion of the Passion Story which Mark himself had made, to which were 
added the materials from all his other sources. This accounts for the want of 
order and interconnection between events, inasmuch as Mark frequently inserted 
blocks of material either from his own earlier writing or his sources which did 
not in every respect fit the context into which they are inserted. The awkwardness 
which sometimes results however, indicates a faithfulness to the tradition which 
forbids any conclusion of pure creativity on Mark’s part, and argues for the 
relative historicity of the account. 

There are, however, materials in the Gospel which cannot claim historicity, and 
each item in the Gospel must be examined critically in order to determine how 
much it reflects a real situation and how much it has been colored either by lack 
, of information, or by a misunderstanding on Mark’s part, or by the doctrinal 
interests of the early church. In this regard, special attention is paid to the 
efforts of Form Criticism to get behind the written sources of the Gospel to the 
oral period in the development of the tradition. There is, without doubt, more 
attention given to this aspect of Markan study than has been the case in any 
| earlier commentary on this Gospel in English. 

: One cannot praise the excellencies of this work too highly. The learning is 
massive, the style clear, the tone reverent, the notes a veritable mine of resources 
for further study, the general theological results convincing. There are, however, 
two or three impressions from reading the work which are hesitantly suggested by 
the reviewer, which leave the reader with a certain sense of unrest. In the first 
place, the commentary suggests the uncertain state of the present study of the 
Gospels. The work abounds in words such as “if,” “perhaps,” “may be,” “doubt- 
less,” “must have been,” “best hypothesis,” “possibility,” “reasonable conjecture,” 
etc. These reflect, of course, the work of a careful scholar who is fairminded and 
unwilling to dogmatize about questionable issues. That which is an excellence in 
the commentary, however, reflects the fact that after all the detailed and painstak- 
ing work of the past century and more, Gospel criticism is still forced to content 
itself with reasonable hypotheses and probable conjectures. One can only raise 
the question without answering it, whether this is as it should be or whether the 
course of Gospel study is somehow on the wrong track. Is there no way out of 
this maze of uncertainty save to close our eyes to problems? Or is it possible that 
in the future new ground will be broken in Gospel criticism which will go far 
beyond the “assured results” of our present efforts? One cannot tell, but as this 
best of modern commentaries on Mark is read, the question keeps recurring— 
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without any preconceived Fundamentalist bias—Is it the divine intention that 
faith should be nurtured today by such a process as this? 

A second impression is that if an understanding of the Gospel is dependent on 
such detailed considerations, then the Bible is hardly a work which can mean 
much to the layman. The Protestant tradition, of course, never intended to place 
the Bible in the hands of the layman without expert guidance. Ministers and 
teachers were given time to make special study in order to aid the layman in 
his understanding. The point of difference between Romanism and Protestantism 
lay in the fact that the Roman hierarchy was to tell people what the Bible meant 
for their acceptance whether they saw it for themselves or not, whereas the 
Protestant minister was to aid the layman in seeing for himself what was in the 
Bible. But one has the feeling that it would be difficult even to translate the results 
of such study as this commentary represents into a form which could be made 
either intelligible or acceptable to the average layman, without the layman himself 
going through a process of critical development which seems almost impossible. 
The issue involves the fact that the Gospels are at one and the same time works 
which, as books, must be scrutinized as other books as to critical study, and yet 
books which are normative for faith through which God speaks to the humble, 
listening heart. How to coordinate the two aspects of the Gospels is the question. 
A commentary of this sort, excellent though it is, leaves one with a longing for 
some such liaison between the two approaches which can place us on firmer ground. 

The third impression is that although a commentary of this sort is sober and 
restrained and is a tremendous advance over critical commentaries which pro- 
ceeded almost wholly on a priori subjective grounds, the question is raised whether 
we have clearly shaken off the presuppositions which cause us to interpret the 
Gospels in the light of our own subjective judgment. This question, for example, 
is raised in Taylor’s treatment of the miraculous element in the Gospel story. 
Taylor believes profoundly in the miraculous, and by no means rules it out. 
But he makes a distinction between the “healing-miracles” and the “nature- 
miracles.” He grants that the “nature-miracles” are possible on general philosophi- 
cal grounds, but raises historical and theological objections to them, and sees in 
such incidents as the stilling of the storm, the walking upon the water, the 
multiplication of the loaves, and the raising of Jairus’ daughter, legendary elements 
which discount their historicity. 

The theological objection to these miracles is that the christology of Mark 
“is that of a Deus absconditus, who fully accepts the limitations of a human life 
and remains hidden save to the eyes of faith; the christology of the nature- 
miracles is that of a Deus revelatus, the God who throws off all disguise and is not 
bound by the conditions of human existence.” But is this line of reasoning valid? 
The “nature-miracles” in themselves do not give us a Deus revelatus. The revela- 
tion lies deeply hidden in the events themselves and is perceptible only to faith. 
There are “miraculous” happenings which fall under one’s gaze in our time 
which, even if one believes their genuineness, make no revelation of God and 
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offer no challenge either to faith or to life. Hence, stilling a storm or multiplying 
loaves in themselves did not carry an open revelation—they still carried hidden 
meanings seen only by the eyes of faith on the part of those who interpreted them 
in the light of their whole response to Jesus. John’s interpretation of the multipli- 
cation of the loaves is clear at this point. The crowd sought further food; the 
disciples confessed him as the Christ. So, even the “nature-miracles” give us a 
hidden revelation of God. Furthermore, one might attribute Jesus’ “nature- 
miracles” to his being in league with the devil. They did not, therefore, carry in 
themselves an automatically open revelation for the eyes of all, apart from faith. 

Beyond this, the general biblical teaching that nature has somehow participated 
in the tragedy of human sin, and that even nature is to participate in God’s final 
redemption, may furnish a very acceptable biblical context for the “nature- 
miracles.” If the powers of the “age to come” were operative in Jesus in his 
ability to overcome the ravages of sin in human life by healing diseased minds 
and bodies, why does not faith have the right to see in his “nature-miracles” the 
functioning of the powers of the “age to come” in mastering the ravages of sin 
in the natural order, and interpret them as a part of the Messiah’s victory when 
“the creation itself will be set free from its bondage to decay”? This, at least, 
seems a possible interpretation, and raises the question whether the current treat- 
ment of the miraculous in the Gospels needs to shake off the shackles of current 
thought even more? There is much we do not know. 

Another example of the tendency to approach the Gospel with presuppositions 
is the fact that a view of “realized eschatology” seems to discredit almost wholly 
the hope of a second advent. Granted that the form in which the hope of the 
“second coming” is cast is a highly pictorial form which few today would literalize, 
is the fact of a real “return” of Christ as the consummation of history to be 
entirely ruled out? 

These questions are hesitantly raised for the thoughtful reader of the com- 
mentary. They are less criticisms of this particular work, than problems which 
the entire field of New Testament study faces. Who can tell which way lies the 
future? Vincent Taylor has placed the entire theological world deeply in his 
debt by bringing together Markan studies to date and placing upon them the 
imprint of his own ripe scholarship and deep devotion. This work will be a rich 
legacy for future students of the Gospel by Mark for decades to come. 


Dona.p G. MILLER 


STANDARD MAINTAINED 
The Interpreter’s Bible: A Commentary in Twelve Volumes, Volume 10, Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Ephesians. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nash- 
ville, 1953- 759 Pp- $8.75. 
Tue appearance of another, and an important: volume in the series of The 
Interpreters Bible is an occasion for congratulation to the publishers and editors 
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that they are maintaining the high standard of the series, and of satisfaction to 
biblical students that another worthwhile tool is being forged for use in interpreta- 
tion and preaching. 

The list of contributors to Volume to is impressive, as have been the lists for 
the prior volumes. Clarence Tucker Craig furnishes the introduction and exegeti- 
cal notes for First Corinthians, John Short the exposition; Floyd V. Filson and 
James Reid collaborate on Second Corinthians, the former writing the introduction 
and exegesis, the latter the exposition. The Epistle to the Galatians is treated by 
Raymond T. Stamm in introduction and exegesis and Oscar Blackwelder in 
exposition ; and for Ephesians there are Francis W. Beare and Theodore O. Wedel. 
Well-known and respected New Testament scholars and influential and powerful 
modern preachers have thus joined their efforts in this commentary on some 
of the central works of Paul. 

In this volume, because of the subject matter, and because of the high caliber 
of the writers, the excellencies of the series as a whole are enhanced. There is, 
as a rule, a very good balance between detailed exegesis and homiletic discussion, 
there is also evidence of that skilled editorial oversight which has, in most respects, 
made of this venture a real unity. 

It is perhaps because of these points of excellence that the faults stand out so 
sharply, so that it seems to this reviewer that this particular volume illustrates 
more clearly than any of the preceding ones the real value of the commentary 
as a whole and at the same time indicates its inevitable weaknesses. 

Thus the work on Second Corinthians is virtually a model. Here in the intro- 
duction the vexing problem of the unity of the Epistle is fairly discussed with con- 
sidered arguments put forward without a suggestion of dogmatizing. The exegesis 
itself is full and informative, making wide use of individual word studies and 
the relation of each part to the whole structure of Pauline thought as well as to 
the theology of the New Testament. The value of the exegesis is matched in turn 
by the exposition which parallels it, not only on the page, but in fact. It is 
stimulating, comprising suggestive thoughts which are faithful to the text with 
a wealth of really fresh illustrations and literary allusions. There isn’t a sermon 
outline anywhere, but the effect of the whole will surely be to inspire and inform 
many sermons on this Epistle which is not usually regarded as good preach- 
ing material. 

First Corinthians follows close on the heels of the quality of the work on 
Second Corinthians. Here the exegesis is perhaps more general but still helpful 
and informative. The exposition does not parallel the exegesis as closely as it might, 
occasionally missing out completely on a leading idea of the text or passing over 
a section without comment. But it again is careful, workmanlike, and frequently 
sharp in its insights into the meaning of the text. 

Galatians is given a full introduction with a balanced argument in favor of the 
South Galatian theory, with all the evidence presented. The exegesis is full of 
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word studies and grammatical analysis, never presented as grammar but as a 
step toward real understanding. This exegesis makes more use of Greek vocabulary 
and structure than any of the others, and will consequently demand some knowl- 
edge of what, say, an objective genitive is, a not unreasonable demand. It is 
unfortunate that the exposition has far too little to do with this fine exegesis. 
When one compares, for example, the treatment of “the fulness of times,” “the 
covenant of Abraham,” “for freedom Christ has set us free,” “the fruit of the 
Spirit,” the “marks of the Lord Jesus Christ,” and countless others in the exegesis 
and exposition, one wonders, as he has occasionally before in this series, if there 
was any collaboration in preparing the work. 

Finally, the introduction to Ephesians leave: something to be desired in a 
commentary which claims to be “general” or “standard.” The non-Pauline author- 
ship of the Epistle is set forth along the main lines of Goodspeed’s Meaning of 
Ephesians. The question may be raised here whether the presentation of one side 
of a disputed and disputable question in such a thoroughgoing way, without 
reasonably detailed treatment of the opposing view or views, is quite appropriate. 
One thinks of the classic commentaries on this and other Epistles with their 
reasonable balance of arguments, which balance makes for a useful and permanent 
tool. The exegesis and exposition here are nicely related with occasional indepen- 
dence of the exposition where the commentator must have felt the exegesis too 
restricting. The comment is fine and full of biblical content and relevance. 


BALMER H. KEetiy 


SEGMENT OF ORIENTAL HISTORY 


The Old Testament: Keystone of Human Culture, by W1rtutaM A. Irwin. Henry 
Schuman, Inc., New York, 1952. 293 pp. $4.00. 


IN this work Professor Irwin has revised and expanded his essay on ““The Hebrews” 
included in The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man (1946). His purpose is 
“to look at the Bible (that is, the Old Testament) as a phenomenon of ancient 
oriental history, and thus seeing it in its original context, to appraise it as an episode 
of human culture.” He attempts to avoid the “excessive skepticism” of the critics 
and the “ponderous preconceptions” of the theologians, and by such a process 
he hopes to make a “contribution toward resolving the issues of our time.” 

In pursuing his purpose Professor Irwin deals with the following subjects: “The 
Hebrews in Their World”; “The Hebrew Thought of God”; “What Is Man”; 
“God and Man”; “The Theory of Law”; “History and Nature” ; “Nation, Society, 
and Politics”; and “The Hebrews and the Bible.” The first and last chapters are 
a kind of framework in which the heart of the book is set. In Chapter One 
Israel’s Near Eastern environment is pictured through a skillful weaving together 
of archaeological and biblical data. in Chapter ‘Eight the literary forms and 
excellence of the Old Testament are considered. 
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Some of the most interesting aspects of the thought of the intervening chapters 
may be briefly summarized as follows: Israel’s great achievement was ethical 
monotheism. Not only should attention be given to the fact of monotheism but 
also to the character of Israel’s God. Our inherited doctrine of divine inspiration 
has obscured the intellectual vigor of Israel’s leaders. “Israel could be the medium 
of divine revelation and yet could in the same act preserve her intellectual in- 
dependence; indeed, only because of this independence could she be such a 
medium” (p. 38). There were both the orthodox and the skeptical in Israel. 
The fool in Psalm 14:1 (53:1) is a speculative atheist, not just a practical 
atheist. Although man is fleeting, little, sinful, and akin to the lower animals, 
he is “a little lower than God.” His sin does not derive from his fleshly being. 
The Old Testament teaches original sin but it does not teach total depravity. Sin 
is missing the mark, and the more perverse kind of missing is rebellion. Man is 
made in the image of God, and God is not “wholly” other. The Israelites were 
life-affirming, and a rigid standard of ethics was considered by them essential to 
the good life. Ultimately it was the religious orientation that brought meaning 
to life. The concept of the new heart (Ezek. 36: 25-27) is a concept of regenera- 
tion. Salvation is to live in the grace of God. Revelation was mediated through 
priests, prophets, and wise men in Israel. Forgiveness in the Old Testament is 
sometimes set forth in relation to expiatory sacrifice and sometimes altogether 
apart from sacrifice. The concept of law plays a significant role in the Bible. 
Ecclesiasticus identifies wisdom with the Torah. John I and parts of Paul’s letters 
are based on the description of wisdom in Proverbs. What the western world knows 
as “natural law,” is recognized in the Old Testament. The Israelites produced 
the first real history, and Israel’s religion was more profoundly historical than other 
ancient religions. Yahweh won the victory over Baal as the God of nature. History 
and nature are brought together in cultic drama. The covenant is first specifically 
mentioned in Hosea 6:7 and 8:1; it was secondary in Israel’s religious and 
ethical development. There were thinkers who pointed out the responsibility 
arising from Israel’s special relationship to Yahweh. Israel’s government under- 
went various changes in form, but there existed a democratic tendency in the 
midst of the changes. Deuteronomy 17: 18-20 may be considered Israel’s Magna 
Carta. 

This book is a product of a lifetime of scholarly study of the Old Testament. 
It is written in a clear, fascinating style which flows like a gentle stream. Most of it 
can be understood by the layman, though parts of it presuppose a background of 
specialized information. Recent developments in biblical research have been 
taken into consideration by the author. Old themes are treated with stimulating 
freshness and vigor. The chapter dealing with the nation, society, and politics 
proved especially stimulating to the reviewer. The book deserves a wide and 
intelligent reading. 

Without discounting the many excellent features of this work the reviewer finds 
it necessary to call into question certain emphases and opinions. While Israel’s 
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intellectual “achievement” should be recognized, it must be remembered that God 
is the hero of the Old Testament. Too great a concern with ideas about God tends 
to obscure the perspective of the Old Testament writers, who emphasized the 
activity of God himself. Of course Professor Irwin’s emphasis was probably con- 
ditioned by the nature of the undertaking anticipated in The Intellectual Adven- 
ture of Ancient Man. He gives great attention to wisdom and natural law and 
treats history and salvation very briefly. In fact, history shares with nature the 
next to the shortest chapter in the book. One cannot help wondering if Professor 
Irwin’s great concern for the universal as over against the particular (cf. his 
treatment of the covenant) may not at least in part be the result of “ponderous 
preconceptions.” Ecclesiastes gets more than its share of the limelight. Professor 
Irwin has rightly laid stress upon sin as missing the mark and rebellion, but he 
seems to say a person would be less than a man if he did not sin (pp. 73, 100). 
If this is his meaning, he can hardly claim biblical support for it, because sin is 
abnormal and contrary to nature. Nevertheless, it is true that human nature has 
been corrupted and all men are sinners. Professor Irwin has not made clear what 
he means when he dismisses the doctrine of total depravity (p. 72), for the 
doctrine is set forth in a variety of ways by different men. Too, his repudiation of 
“the lost condition of man apart from God” (p. 120) is ambiguous. Perhaps some 
attention should have been given to “the wicked,” especially as they are described 
in the Psalter. In dealing with the subject of magic it seems that the author has 
been too greatly influenced by the study of comparative religion. The reviewer 
wishes Professor Irwin had gone into more detail in demonstrating the exact 
process by which the Old Testament has become such a great factor in human 
culture. 

Although the reviewer does not see eye to eye with the author in every detail, he 
is grateful to him for a most enjoyable, informative, and useful book. 


ARNOLD BLack RHODES 


STARTING FROM CHRIST 


The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption, by Emi BruNNER. Trans- 
lated by Ottve Wyon. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1952. 386 pp. 
$6.00. 


Tuis is the second volume of Brunner’s projected trilogy on systematic theology. 
The first volume (The Christian Doctrine of God, E.T. 1950) defined the purpose 
of the work with reference to “the theological renaissance of the past twenty years” 
and the special responsibility of “clergy and missionaries, evangelists, pastors and 
catechists” to clarify for themselves and for “the outside world” the content and 
meaning of the Christian faith. Brunner has adopted for his volumes a more or 
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less traditional structure, suggested by Peter Lombard and John Calvin. But this 
is no reiteration of traditional formulations, and on many occasions he revises the 
sequence of topics, as for example when he reverses the usual order for the Person 
and Work of Christ. 

The present volume, which presupposes the first and anticipates the third 
volumes, is a unit in itself although it deals with several different doctrines. The 
main considerations have to do with creation, man, sin, providence, the Work of 
Christ (in terms of the “three-fold office”), and the Person of Christ. There are 
in addition numerous discussions related in one way or another with these topics, 
such as, angels, history, the law, and the fullness of time. In accordance with 
Brunner’s already familiar methodology, there are also several appendices mostly 
of a historical nature and in some instances dealing with biblical and exegetical 
matters, such as Bultmann’s “demythologizing.” 

The most suggestive and original feature of Brunner’s treatment is the repeated 
insistence that all the doctrines of the faith are to be approached and interpreted 
from the perspective of Christology. That is to say, the essence of the Christian 
faith is the encounter between God and man in the incarnation, atonement, and 
resurrection of Christ, and it is this, consequently, that provides both the content 
and the norm of doctrine. “The basis of all Christian articles of faith is the In- 
carnate Word, Jesus Christ” (p. 6). This means that in the discussion of creation, 
for example, “we ought to start with the first chapter of the Gospel of John, and 
some other passages of the New Testament, and not with the first chapter of 
Genesis.” In the same way, “the starting-point” for the doctrine of man is not 
to gather up “all the anthropological statements in the Bible” but to “start from 
the center, from the revelation of God in Jesus Christ” (p. 53). Again, when 
Brunner comes to Christology, he notes that Paul, “as the first theologian of the 
Church, differs from John, his great follower, in the fact that he speaks more 
about the Work of Christ than about His Person” (p. 271), and this “inductive” 
approach suggests the sequence which the primitive church actually followed and 
which is epitomized in Melanchthon’s classic dictum, Hoc est Christum cognoscere, 
beneficia ejus cognoscere (This is to know Christ, to know his benefits). 

The detailed exposition of the various doctrines interpreted in this Christo- 
centric way makes for a really fresh and stimulating discussion. It must be noted, 
however, that Brunner is not always able to follow his own avowed starting-point. 
For example, the consideration of the doctrine of providence, while helpful and 
clear, does not make much of Christology, and the short chapter on “Angels, 
Spirits and the Devil” is a very confusing and ambiguous statement. Here Brunner 
again declares that “our final authority is not what Scripture says, but its relation 
to the center of the Christian Faith as a whole, that is, to the will of God made 
known to us in Jesus Christ” (p. 133). Angels, however, do not appear to be a 
necessary part of Christocentric faith, although the Devil may have a negative and 
rational value in so far as Scripture affirms that Christ has conquered the Devil. 
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“Myth-forming imagination” is at work here and “we must be ready to admit 
that even the Biblical writers were children of their own day and that the world 
from which they derived their ideas has no authority for our faith” (p. 147). 

For those who are acquainted with Brunner’s previous works, particularly 
Man in Revolt (E.T. 1939) and The Mediator (E.T. 1934), it should be said 
that the corresponding sections in the “Dogmatics” are not, as one might expect, 
carbon copies of these earlier discussions. There are parallels, to be sure, but 
Brunner has obviously reworked and recast his whole thought, and, for the most 
part, this has resulted in a much more simplified and direct exposition. It is 
curious, however, that in his anthropology, Brunner makes no mention of 
Niebuhr’s Nature and Destiny of Man, and in his Christology, while referring 
approvingly to various British books, including Donald Baillie’s God Was In 
Christ, he gives no indication that they have contributed anything to his own 
thought. 

As a whole, there is no doubt that this volume of Brunner’s is of first-class value 
and importance. It raises the pertinent issues, and it suggests a constructive and 
evangelical formulation of Christian doctrine. As a textbook, it is perhaps the 
best available, and yet it must be said that it leaves much to be desired. The 
development of the chapters is not always clear, and something by way of 
pedagogical simplicity would have been achieved if Brunner had spent more 
time taking his audience into his confidence by explaining why he dealt with 
certain problems as he did and showing the lines of development and the tran- 
sitions from place to place. Frequently it may be felt that too much is taken for 
granted, as for example when he says “the doctrine of sin in biblical theology, 
in the Old and the New Testament, must be presupposed as familiar to the 
reader” (p. 113). But in a day when summae theologicae are once more being 
prepared, it is a good thing that Brunner along with Barth and Tillich (and could 
three dogmatics be more different?) has given us the best measure of his reflec- 


tive thinking. Hucu T. Kerr, Jr. 


VIA BARTH 


In This Name; The Doctrine of the Trinity in Contemporary Theology, by CLAUDE 
We cu. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1952. 313 pp. $3.50. 


Bz it said at once: this work is first-class theology. By a single volume Dr. Welch 
establishes himself, I believe, as one of our ablest analytical theologians. As far as 
theological position is concerned, he stands within the great tradition of classical 
Christian theology. As a Christian essentialist, unashamed, he helps to fill a genuine 
need on the part of American theology. 

Dr. Welch assigns to the doctrine of the Trinity a place of the very first im- 
portance. He complains that its classical eminence has been lost, especially since 
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the time of Schleiermacher. As a matter of fact, he points out, the doctrine was 
usually either disregarded or opposed either as unbiblical or as philosophically 
untrue. With accuracy and skill, Dr. Welch traces this decline of the doctrine dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, in Schleiermacher, within the Hegelian “transforma- 
tion,” in Ritschl, and in British and American thought. Science, philosophy, and 
historical criticism, we can readily understand, underlay this dissolution of an 
authoritative biblical doctrine. After outlining the decline in the nineteenth 
century, Dr. Welch turns to the persistence of second-rate attention to the Trinity 
in contemporary thought, to philosophical and artistic trinitarianism, and to the 
place of the doctrine in conservative Protestantism and in Roman Catholicism. 
I believe that for many readers Chapter III of Part II, which deals with the views 
of Father Lionel Thornton and of Dorothy Sayers, may prove particularly 
memorable. 

In Part III the author comes to his central thesis by confronting “The Trinity 
as Synthesis and Completion of Doctrinal Systems” with “The Trinity as the 
Immediate Implication of Revelation.” First he dismisses as inadequate the work 
of men like Pittenger, Micklem, Hodgson, and Lowry who ground their doctrine 
in the facts of Christian experience and their necessary intellectual implications. 
Thereupon he challenges the tri-theistic social analogy used by Thornton and 
Hodgson, continuing his analysis by disclosing the weaknesses of the psychological 
analogy as well. 

Dr. Welch’s hero, however, is Karl Barth. It is Barth who today has decisively 
shown the Trinity to be “the immediate implication of revelation,” as indeed, 
“essentially identical with the content of revelation.” Although the doctrine of 
the Trinity, Barth holds, is not contained in the Bible, its “root” is. The Trinity 
is a necessary analytical development of the biblical revelation. Trinitarianism 
is therefore essential to the Christian view of God, permeating and shaping all 
aspects of the Christian faith. Dr. Welch hammers home that Barth’s view of the 
doctrine is entirely Christ-centered. We as Christians know no other God than 
he who is revealed through Christ. As such we know him precisely as a Trinity. 
The Son discloses the Father and Lord, the Creator and Judge, while also revealing 
with equal necessity the Holy Spirit. Such a claim is no rational deduction from 
any historic event, but a formula implicitly contained in the revelation itself. 
The revelation is by nature internally threefold. Dr. Welch’s keen analysis of 
Barth’s doctrine ranks at the forefront of this type of American theology. 

In his last section—“A Constructive Statement”—the author shows himself 
to be irrepressibly the philosopher within Christian theology. He thereby mirrors, 
too, Barth’s immensely speculative genius. But, as a whole, he is free from Barth’s 
protestations. He has no reaction formation of the kind which makes Barth 
disguise his own intensive interest in philosophical implications under violent 
protests of being biblical. Instead he moves with ease, clarity, and power to 
develop the implications of his stance or perspective. We may call his position 
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an aim at biblical theology via Barth. First, he discards most modern doctrines 
as heretical in the light of his presuppositions. Then he develops his own doctrine 
to the effect that the threefoldness of the Trinity is the structure or pattern of the 
one act of God in Christ and therefore the structure of all divine activity and of 
the Being of God. Even God’s revelation of himself as Agape is inseparable from 
the revelation of himself as Father, Son and Holy Spirit. The Trinity is no func- 
tional concept; it refers to the structure of God’s Being and Act rather than to 
types of action. 


The book in its immense richness cannot be summarized even in a review of 
generous length. Chapter «‘ter chapter spills over with suggestive analysis and 
constructive comments. With regard to my own response to the position of the 
book I shall indicate a few hearty approvals and some slight misgivings. As to the 
positive side: (1) Dr. Welch is a stout monotheist. If the word “person” is to be 
used in modern speech, it should refer to the One God. Tri-theism is not Christian 
under any form, however orthodox. (2) God’s nature is completely Agape. 
(3) The relations within this Love—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—are internal 
and organic. (4) The Incarnation never becomes idolatry. God as Christ and 
Jesus as human, although organically united are never confused. The full human- 
ity of Jesus is accepted. Dr. Welch has a distinct Christian conception of 
God and has done a masterful job in portraying him, historically, analytically, 
and constructively. In This Name is, for me, the outstanding modern work on 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 

My misgivings are few and almost in the nature of queries. (1) Is Welch 
sufficiently critical of Karl Barth’s position? (2) As the book now stands, Dr. 
Welch sponsors mostly an arbitrary view of revelation. He claims to be open 
on the score of general revelation. There are indications that he will work out 
for himself a sturdier view of truth. As yet, however, some of the implications 
of his analyses are too far tied in with the clipped views of Karl Barth. (3) There 
is an understandable special pleading for the top importance of his subject. No 
threefoldness of structure as such, however, will save the world. Our faith rests 
in the fact that God is entirely Love and both will and can save the world. The 
form in which such a Being exists is a givenness to try to understand, but it can- 
not be central to the Christian faith. Main stress on the Christian distinctiveness 
of God’s structure may save Christian uniqueness at the price of a narrow defen- 
siveness. Chief emphasis on the universal love of God, with a secondary explora- 
tion of Christian structure, can free Christians themselves from needlessly divisive 
dogma and set them free to provide for the whole world a fulfilling faith. (4) Dr. 
Welch has not seen as yet, or at least he has not yet indicated, how his view of 
God will have to remold traditional doctrines. Although he proclaims the basis 
for a radical reworking of Christian theology, he speaks at times as a conserva- 
tive. (5) His discarding of the social analogy seems too sharp. God may perhaps 
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better be conceived of as the ground equally of individuality and society, without 
being either. 
As a whole, however, In This Name, is a book of sturdy workmanship. 

Nets F. S. Ferré 


GOD’S ANSWER TO THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


The Doctrine of the Atonement, by LEonaRD Hopcson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1951. 159 pp. $2.50. 


ALTHOUGH the fact of the Atonement is central to the Christian gospel, it is in- 
teresting that no clearly articulated theory of what is involved in God’s redemptive 
act was produced until Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo. The early church, preoccupied 
with the problem of the Person of Christ, developed no generally recognized 
doctrine of his work, although suggestions toward a theory may be found in 
many patristic writings, especially those of Irenaeus and Origen. It has been the 
custom, however, to dismiss these early formulations as hopelessly obscured by 
mythological language and imagery, and to consider the Atonement always from 
either the objective point of view of Anselm or the subjective point of view of 
Abelard. In recent continental theology the discussion has been lifted out of this 
impasse by two developments. The first has come through a renewed acquaintance 
with the Eastern Orthodox tradition, with its emphasis on the cosmic aspects of 
redemption, and the other from a reappraisal of the New Testament and patristic 
ideas of the demonic. The result is that to the problem of evil there has been added 
a dimension of depth, while the redemptive work of Christ has been set in a much 
wider context and is understood in dramatic terms as a “cosmic victory.” 

Canon Hodgson’s volume, based on the Hale Lectures of 1950, is a worthwhile 
contribution to the literature on this subject. It begins by taking seriously the 
problem of evil at the various levels of suffering, ugliness, ignorance, and sin, and 
seeks to understand the Atonement against the wider background of God’s 
creative purpose. In this book, as in his earlier studies, the author’s conclusions 
are well judged and convincing, and he displays throughout his gift for lucidity 
in handling the most complex theological problems. 

The author’s thesis is that “the doctrine of the atonement is concerned with 
God’s answer to the problem of evil, with the action taken by God in the history 
of this world in order to rescue His creation from the evil with which it had 
become infected.” The first chapter interprets the Old Testament as the record 
of God’s educating his people into the awareness that sin is the “hard core” of 
evil and into the realization that man is incapable of self-redemption. In Chapter 
Two Hodgson defines creation as “a process to which God is communicating in 
ever-increasing measure the fullness of its being.” Such a conception, involving 
both contingency and freedom, points to an individualizing process in which are 
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developed men and women possessing freedom and responsibility, capable of 
partnership in God’s purpose. Evil, moreover, is a further irrationality present in 
creation, infecting subhuman levels but rising to its climax in moral evil, that is, 
sin. While Hodgson is understandably uncertain as to the origin of sin (if pressed, 
he prefers some version of the story of the fall of angels), he affirms that the 
doctrine of the Fall expresses the valid insight “that evil has originated within 
creation through creaturely rebellion permitted by God.” 

In an excellent chapter on “Punishment and Forgiveness” Hodgson shows 
how in order to retain a fundamental optimism about creation in the face of evil 
one must take into account the wrath of God and punishment as expressions of 
God’s abiding perfection and refusal to compromise his character by becoming 
a party to sin. But, at the same time, sin does not embitter God or make him 
revengeful, for the heart of the gospel consists in the affirmation that “God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.” In this act God claims responsi- 
bility for the creation of free persons and neutralizes the disastrous power of 
evil to reproduce itself by absorbing its effects within his own person. A third 
factor is also involved in the Atonement. Not only is goodness vouchsafed and 
the power of evil neutralized, but in Christ men are enabled to develop in freedom 
according to God’s original purpose for them in creation. The Christian church 
must be understood as a continuing incarnation in the sense that it is commissioned 
to be the agent of Christ’s redeeming work, both by proclaiming the gospel as 
“something accomplished, something done” and by living as “the body of the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world.” 

The author concludes by viewing the Atonement in a cosmic setting. To assert 
that God entered history, performed his redemptive work in history, and redeems 
man in his actual historical situation, seems to imply that God has a purpose 
that can be fulfilled only by the redemption of the material universe itself. But 
such “cosmic optimism” is incapable of proof on scriptural grounds or by empirical 
evidence. Nevertheless, Hodgson is quite right in his claim that the Christian’s 
duty to strive for the perfection of nature by the alleviation of suffering, pain, etc., 
is no less imperative but an integral part of his vocation as a follower and imitator 
of Christ. 

Readers will find in this volume much more than a mere resumé of atonemental 
theories. It is a first-rate attempt to delineate in current thought forms the central 
theme of the Christian faith, and should be read with profit by both minister 
and layman. James I. McCorp 


NO FINAL SOLUTION 


Religion and the Decline of Capitalism, by V. A. DeMant. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1952. 204 pp. $3.00. 


For the past thirty years Religion and the Rise of Capitalism by R. H. Tawney 
has been widely read and respected as a penetrating analysis of the relation be- 
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tween Protestant Christianity and the economic system of capitalism. That volume 
comprised the lectures which inaugurated the Holland Lectures at Oxford Uni- 
versity, of which Religion and the Decline of Capitalism is the ninth and latest 
in the series. It has been a notable lectureship, having for its theme “the religion 
of the Incarnation in its bearing on the social and economic life of man.” 

This present volume is one of immense significance both because of the im- 
portance of the subject and because of the competence of Professor Demant'’s 
treatment of it. He briefly traces the debate in which Tawney’s book played so 
important a part from 1904, when Max Weber’s Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism set forth the thesis that laissez-faire capitalism with its autonomous 
economic law and its justification of business as a religious vocation or “calling” 
derived its warrant from Protestant and especially from Puritan sources. The 
question behind the debate which ensued was “what could possibly have brought 
about such a radical, unique, and extraordinary change in human behavior as 
that represented by the emergence of economic life as an autonomous activity?” 
Tawney’s treatment of the past points to the importance of a similar question with 
regard to the present and the future, which now becomes the subject matter of 
these lectures: What is the significance of those changes in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries which amount to a reversal of the tendencies toward the 
independence of economic activity from the total demands of society and from 
ethics—or what is the significance of the decline of capitalism, which Professor 
Demant calls “The Great Reversal”? 

A social change from economic individualism to a controlled economy, which 
the author says is the dominant direction of our time, is of great concern to the 
Christian church. But just as the church watched the rise of capitalism with 
both approval and protest, so it cannot unequivocally approve or condemn the 
reversal. There are many complex factors which will have to be separated out and 
inspected rigidly before the church can speak with clarity and conviction. Many 
practices which parade as outgrowths of capitalism are the heritage of a pre- 
capitalist era, and many features of the new socialism are thought to be natural 
consequences of capitalism. Actually, Demant believes, both the individualism of 
capitalism and the totalitarianism of state-socialism derive from naturalistic hu- 
manism and rationalism, and neither rests on a view of man or of the universe 
which the Christian church believes to be complete. 

The liberal era, of which both systems are the offspring, has discarded the con- 
victions out of which itself arose—convictions of a two-dimensional world in which 
man and nature are creatures of God and dependent upon him. It has held on 
to exalted views of the destiny of man, which the doctrine of creation makes 
possible, but has destroyed the possibility of attaining that destiny by reducing 
man to a part of the world process. Having lost the perspective of a two- 
dimensional world view, it has seen its own economic principles as universal 
laws and has retained no external standard by which it can judge its own be- 
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havior. Capitalism as it has existed in the West in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries was a phenomenon of recent origin, unnatural and unique in history. 
It was not, Adam Smith to the contrary notwithstanding, a natural state operating 
under a universal law of nature. As long as it continued to rest on a precapitalistic 
layer, with some large elements of society still held together by the natural com- 
munity groupings of family and clan, capitalism could survive. But when it drew 
more and more of society under the control of market and price, the foundations 
of capitalism itself were destroyed. 

Professor Demant sees clearly that freedom, both for the individual and for 
society, is possible only within a certain amount of stability or control. When the 
ground of freedom is destroyed, society and the individual swing mechanically 
from one position to another seeking a place of rest but nowhere finding normality. 
Thus the West, having suffered serious dislocation from its noneconomic founda- 
tions by the unrestricted interplay of the market and price values of capitalism, 
reacts toward state control in a vain effort to find equilibrium. But the Great 
Reversal is no more natural and suited to man’s needs than the trend toward 
economic autonomy which it tends to replace. The resulting confusion Professor 
Demant calls a religious crisis of the first order. The question is whether societies 
will be able to overcome these socially disruptive forces without losing the achieve- 
ments of European culture. 

Foremost among the great values of this book is the author’s refusal to accept 
any of the usual oversimplifications of the problem. For example, he insists on 
pointing out that there are always several layers of thought in any period and 
that often features which seem characteristic of one period are actually left over 
from a former era. He makes clear the presence of contradictions within the 
capitalistic period because men continue to act on principles or “axioms” after 
they have ceased to believe in them. He indicates the superficiality of our estimates 
of man as necessarily either self-regarding or altruistic, as though there were 
nothing else to say, and he points out that there are many motives of men and 
that culture itself exerts a powerful influence upon motives and upon men’s ideas 
of the good. 

Of very great value is Demant’s last chapter, “God’s Will and Our Modern 
Age,” in which he points up the ethical implications of all he has had to say. He 
does not see this as an easy problem to solve. In fact, he sees that the church will 
find no solution which it can accept with easy conscience. There will be no system 
or social structure which can embody the will of God. But there is some hope to 
be found—and here is his word to the church—if there are men to lead who 
have respect for God and for the universe which he has created. 


RACHEL HENDERLITE 




















Shorter Reviews and Notices 





ATTENTION of readers of INTERPRETA- 
TION is called to a recent issue of the 
periodical Evangelische Theologie 
(Evangelische Theologie, 12 Jahrgang, 
Heft 1/2 [July-August 1952], Chr. 
Kaiser Verlag, Munich, Isabellastrasse 
20, DM 1.50), which will be of uncom- 
mon interest to all who have a concern 
for biblical interpretation and biblical 
preaching. 

First of all, one notes on the back 
cover the announcement of a new 
“Biblical Commentary on the Old and 
New Testaments.” Preliminary work 
on the Old Testament section under 
the able editorship of Professor Martin 
Noth of Bonn is, we are told, already in 
progress. Lest any retort that there are 
already commentaries a plenty—and 
why another, let it be said that this 
proposes to be a commentary of a dif- 
ferent and welcome sort. There appears 
to be, in Germany, no less than here, a 
strong feeling that existing commen- 
taries do not give the preacher what he 
needs. Too often he must choose be- 
tween popular expositions, homiletically 
suggestive but of small help in the exact 
interpretation of the text, and critical 
commentaries which subject the text to 
the minutest scrutiny—with comments 
—and then stop, leaving the theological 
relevance of the message entirely to 
the preacher’s imagination, as if that 
were a subject not worth enlarging 


upon. The result all too often has been 
a fearsome gap between exegesis and 
preaching, to the infinite hurt of the 
latter. It is this gap that the proposed 
commentary aims to bridge. 

But how will it go about this task? 
The present issue of Evangelische 
Theologie lets us see the principles and 
methods of interpretation which will 
govern the work. All the articles are 
by members of the team, and the result 
is as stimulating a discussion of the prin- 
ciples of hermeneutics and their appli- 
cation as the reviewer has seen. He 
wishes the whole were in English so that 
he might put it into the hands of his 
students. 

As evidence of the intensely practical 
goal of the commentary, the issue begins 
with a sermon by Professor von Rad 
(on Ruth 1): a thoughtful and quietly 
moving sermon. There is a splendid 
article by Professor Noth on “Making 
the Old Testament Contemporary in 
Preaching” (it is the saving acts of God, 
not the Old Testament characters and 
events themselves, which are ever con- 
temporary). There follows an equally 
provocative treatment by von Rad on 
“The Typological Interpretation of the 
Old Testament” (he favors it, but 
American readers must be warned that 
he does not mean by it an unrestrained 
search for types of Christ in every nook 
and cranny, but simply the realization 
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that the saving acts of God in the Old 
Testament foreshadow and typify the 
final saving act in Christ). An article 
by W. Zimmerli argues the unity of 
Old and New Testaments under the 
heading “Promise and Fulfilment” — 
and one is moved to applaud and under- 
score. Finally, after an evaluation of 
the work of Martin Buber pointing up 
the difference between the Jewish and 
Christian view of the Old Testament 
(by H. J. Kraus), the issue concludes 
with a sample treatment of a selected 
Old Testament passage by H. W. Wolf. 
The passage chosen in Hos. 2:1-3 and 
it is carried through the following 
stages: criticism of the text, a study of 
its literary form and of its place in his- 
tory, a verse by verse exegesis—cul- 
minating in its kerygma (gospel). If this 
be a fair sample of what we may expect 
from the commentary, we await it with 
enthusiasm. 

Few will not applaud the aim of this 
team of scholars. The chasm which 
yawns between sober exegesis and prac- 
tical interpretation must be bridged if 
the fruits of scholarship are to serve the 
preaching of the gospel in any effective 
way. The Old Testament must be seen 
again as an integral part of the Chris- 
tian’s Bible, not merely as the record 
of the faith of an ancient people, if it is 
not to drop from use or incur misuse. 
But this cannot be achieved by resort to 
allegory (that is the graveyard of exe- 
gesis), nor will a process of “de- 
mythologizing” (Bultmann ef al.) an- 
swer. Perhaps one may regret the word 
“typological” (it has been too much 
abused) and wish a better name could 
be found, but it must be borne in mind 


that these scholars suggest no retreat 
from a strict grammatico-historical exe- 
gesis (there is no other kind) but merely 
affirm that the unity of Scripture lies 
in its Heilsgeschichte. What the Old 
Testament points to is given in Christ. 
The Old Testament, therefore, in its 
kerygma typifies and foreshadows him. 
We wish no exegetical phantasy, but 
may we not hope that—from the Old 
Testament also—the pulpit will preach 


ist? 
Caste: Joun Bricut 





Guide Biblique, by Paut PassELecg. 
Editions de Maredsous, Maredret, 


Belgium, 1950. 75 pp. 


La Lecture Chretienne de la Bible, by 
CELESTIN CuHarutER. Third edition. 
Editions de Maredsous, Maredret, 
Belgium, 1950. 351 pp. 69 francs. 


THESE two works by Roman Catholic 
writers are designed to give aid to the 
lay reader of the Bible. The first is very 
brief and simple, addressing itself “to 
the reader to whom the biblical world 
is still unknown. It endeavors to guide 
him in the principle ways of this vast 
domain and to point out the beauties of 
it.” The second volume is designed for 
“those who desire to penetrate further 
into the knowledge of biblical things.” 
It deals with introductory questions to 
the study of the Bible in a clear and 
comprehensive fashion. Aside from the 
historic difference between the Roman 
and Protestant churches in regard to 
the conception of what the church is, 
there is little in this able volume which 
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any intelligent Protestant reader of the 
Bible would not welcome and profit by. 
It is scholarly and up-to-date in every 
way, and reflects a profound under- 
standing of the biblical faith. 





Bible Commentary — feremiah, by 
TuHeoporE LaretscH. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mis- 


souri, 1952. 412 pp. 


“A NEW commentary of the Bible” is 
in the making by scholars of the Lu- 
theran Church—Missouri Synod—and 
this is the first volume in the series, 
written by a former professor at Con- 
cordia Seminary. 

This commentary is written definitely 
from the conservative standpoint with 
little evidence of the influence of scho- 
larly biblical criticism, which has prob- 
ably done more to make the prophecy 
of Jeremiah understandable than for 
any other portion of the Bible. The ma- 
terial in the entire book and also that 
on Lamentations (for Dr. Laetsch ac- 
cepts the authorship by Jeremiah of 
Lamentations without any hesitation ) is 
treated chapter by chapter with a singu- 
lar lack of imagination or freshness of 
treatment. Even the great passages like 
the Potter and the Clay and the New 
Covenant seem lifeless and dull instead 
of throbbing with life. 

And yet, obviously Dr. Laetsch loves 
the prophet and his book and believes 
there is a message for us all, and he has 
lived with the man and his message for 
so long that he hopes his readers will 
hear their own oracle of the Lord. 


Interpretation 





Ezekiel and Alexander, by LAURENCE 
E. Browne. Society for the Propa- 
gation of Christian Knowledge, Lon- 
don, 1952. 3s. 6d. 


In a brief work of 34 pages, Laurence 
Browne resurrects the old discarded 
theory of the German scholar Zunz, 
who in 1832 claimed that Ezekiel chap- 
ters 26-28 refer to Alexander’s conquest 
of Tyre in 332 B.c. Browne, however, 
goes much further and places the entire 
book in the time of Alexander the 
Great, or at least just before his acces- 
sion to the throne. A priori the author 
rejects the traditional date and desires 
“to see whether circumstances in any 
period other than the traditional date 
of Ezekiel would remove the present 
difficulties and enable us to retain the 
earlier commentator’s strong belief in 
the unity of authorship of the whole 
book” (p. 2). The price he pays for 
unity of authorship is high indeed, since 
every fact is tailored to fit the historical 
period which the author has chosen at 
random. His fantastic alteration of 
dates without any real evidence, his 
comparison of Daniel with Ezekiel as 
literary works, his substitution of names 
to suit a preconceived purpose, his er- 
roneous interpretation of the “wheels” 
and other objects, his reference to the 
Tower of Babel and Plain of Shinar, 
together with a number of other amaz- 
ing assumptions and assertions, make 
the work of no real scholarly value. In 
addition to these positive criticisms, it 
would be well to note that he ignores 
the multitude of problems in linguistic, 
archaeological, and historical detail 
which his theory raises. For a detailed 
discussion of the problems raised by 
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The Christian Approach to Culture 








The causes, effects, and possible remedies of the widening gulf be- 
tween Christianity and our secular culture are constructively examined 
by a noted anthropologist, author, scholar, and theologian. A book 
of immediate and lasting significance for every thoughtful Christian. 


THE CONTENTS 

Part I—The Christian Point of View on Culture: Christianity and Culture 
—The Vantage Point—The Observer’s Reference—The Observer's Situa- 
tion—The Christian Landscape of Reality 

Part lli—The Religious Relationship of Ancient Man with Reality: The 
Dim Light of Ancient Days—A Preface to Western Philosophy—Early 
Greek Thought in Perspective 

Part 111—The Ontological Deviation: The Rise of Ontology—Augustinians 
and Thomists—The Aftermath of the Ontological Deviation—The Post- 
Kantian “Liberation” 

Part 1V—The Situation We Face: The True Nature of Modern Frustration 
—A Western World Without Radiance—An Eastern World With False 
Radiance 

Part V—The Christian Approach to Culture: The Path of Approach—The 
Structure of Truth—The Peace of a Great Dawn $3.75 


EMILE 
CAILLIET 








Criticism and Faith 





The Role of Biblical Scholarship 
in the Life of the Church 


"ye 


A perceptive and thought-provoking book which clearly y ‘a riticism 


demonstrates that Christian faith has nothing to fear from 
biblical scholarship—but indeed can be strengthened by it. 


“One lays down this work with deep appreciation for the 
way in which it helps to clarify the issues involved in the 
relation of critical study to faith."—Interpretation $1.75 
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Great Humanists 
LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


Penetrating studies of the lives, works, and influence of 











Aristotle, Cicero, Erasmus, Irving Babbitt, and Paul Elmer 
More. “The study of each man artfully combines personal 
and intellectual biography. Taken together, they set forth im- 
pressively the dimensions of humanism.” 


—Chicago Theological Seminary Register $3.50 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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Browne, see the reviewer’s monograph, 
The Date and Composition of Ezekiel, 
Philadelphia, 1950. 


Cart G. Howie 





Concise Bible Commentary, by W. K. 
LowTHER CLARKE. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1953. 996 pp. $7.00. 


TuHIs one-volume commentary is an 
amazing achievement for one writer. 
The value of the work lies perhaps 
more in its introductory articles than in 
the actual commentary, which of neces- 
sity must be brief and general. Nearly 
every possible subject relating to an 
understanding of the Bible is discussed, 
with a breadth of knowledge, a whole- 
some appraisal of evidence, and a clarity 
of style which are commendable. Each 
subject is brought up-to-date, following 
a brief historical survey of past signifi- 
cant works in each field. It is seldom 
that one writer covers so vast an amount 
of material in such a creditable way. 
There is a wealth of information here 
concerning the study of the Bible which 
can scarcely be found within a similar 
compass elsewhere. 





The Lore of the Old Testament, by 
JoserH Gaer. Little, Brown and 
Co., Boston, 1951. 388 pp. $4.50. 


The Lore of the New Testament, by 
JoserH Gaer. Little, Brown and 
Co., Boston, 1952. 371 pp. $5.00. 


Every student of the Bible knows that 
parts of it root back in folklore. He 
knows, too, that during the centuries 


Interpretation 





much folklore has been embroidered 
around the biblical material, New Tes- 
tament, as well as Old. He knows also 
that these bits of lore are scattered 
through a hundred sources, to be found 
only by digging through many books 
and various libraries. 

But no longer. In these two volumes 
are collected the best of it in most gen- 
erous plentitude. Here it is set out, duly 
arranged in a general biblical order, 
and properly numbered and captioned. 
One can find about everything one is 
likely to want as, for example, Adam’s 
refusal to have children because they 
could never know the joys of Eden, 
until he foresaw that in twenty-six gen- 
erations the Ten Commandments would 
be given to Israel. So, Adam and Eve 
“went to bed two, and they rose seven, 
Cain and his sister wife, Abel and his 
sister wife, and another sister.” And 
that, I venture, was the fastest family 
on record! Or the Tower of Babel 
which finally got to be, in forty-two 
years, twenty-seven miles high, and took 
a hod-carrier a year to reach the top, 
so if a mason let fall a brick it took 
another year to replace it! Or little 
Jesus, when Joseph cut a joist too short, 
would just stretch it out to proper 
length! A most handy apprentice, he! 

Here, then, are no problems of J, E, 
D, P, or of who wrote Ephesians, yet 
this is a serious book. It is properly 
indexed, and augmented by notes, 
sources, and reading lists. The various 
sections have brief introductory essays. 
Fortunately for the reviewer such a book 
requires no criticism. Here is no theory 
defended or old thesis attacked. Here 
is an anthology of biblical folklore set 
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out on the table in orderly buffet style. 
You have but to help yourself. 

The book indicates how powerfully 
and continuously the Scriptures have 
added to your stock of knowledge and 
have stimulated the imagination of man. 
It also increases your admiration for the 
stark simplicity and gaunt beauty of the 
biblical text itself a thousand-fold. 

CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY 





My Servants the Prophets, by Eywarp 
J. Younc. Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
1952. 231 pp. $3.00. 


Tue author of this volume is professor 
of Old Testament at Westminster Theo- 
logical Seminary in Philadelphia. The 
book sets forth the divine institution of 
the prophets, and consists really of an 
extensive exegesis of Deuteronomy 18: 
9-22. Dr. Young’s exegesis leads him 
to assert that Deuteronomy 18 teaches 
that there was to be a body of prophets 
—an institution of prophets — which 
would declare the words that God com- 
manded; and he claims, too, that there 
was to be one great prophet who alone 
would be like Moses, namely, the Mes- 
siah. Our author begins with a con- 
sideration of what the Old Testament 
itself predicates about the origin of 
prophecy and about the prophetic in- 
stitution. Thereupon he deals with the 
question of the relationship between 
false and true prophets. 

In order to show that the prophets 
labored under the conviction that the 
words they were uttering were actually 
of God, Dr. Young lists (from Isaiah 
alone) considerably over three pages of 
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such clauses as “thus saith the Lord,” 
etc. 

This reviewer must confess that he is 
impressed with the saneness and thor- 
oughness of Dr. Young’s exegetical tech- 
nique. Dr. Young is obviously a scholar 
of no mean ability; and this book, as 
well as others by him (for example, An 
Introduction to the Old Testament), 
provides ample proof that he has been 
well trained in the field of semitic 
philology. 

The book is well written and is easy 
to read; and it presents with fairness the 
definitely conservative position. The 
only typographical error noted is in the 
last paragraph of the preface. 


Rosert F. Boyp 





Torah In the Messianic Age and/or the 
Age to Come, by W. D. Davigs. 
(Fournal of Biblical Literature Mono- 
graph Series, Vol. VII). Philadel- 
phia, Society of Biblical Literature, 
1952. vii + 99 pp. $1.50 ($1.00 
to members of the Society). 

Tuis is a book which will be of great 

interest to all serious students of the 

Bible, both of Old Testament and New. 

Professor Davies, as the title indicates, 

addresses himself to the task of ascer- 

taining, by an analysis of the relevant 
evidence, what role it was expected 
that the Law should play in the age 
of the Messiah. He feels this task to be 
relevant because its results might be 
expected to cast light on the attitude of 
the early church—which believed that 
it was living in the promised New Age 

—toward Judaism and the Law (and 

vice-versa ), and thus upon certain cen- 
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tral features of the gospel. It is a ques- 
tion which, as the author with justice 
observes, has been surprisingly little 
discussed. 


The bulk of the book is devoted to 
the examination of relevant passages 
from the Old Testament, Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha, and Rabbinical 
sources. A concise but illuminating 
summary relating the conclusions to the 
New Testament comes at the end. The 
lion’s share of the Old Testament chap- 
ter is given, as one might expect, to the 
“New Covenant” passage of Jeremiah 
(31:31-34), with the Servant of Yah- 
weh and Isaiah 2:1-5 (//Mic. 4: 1-5) 
also receiving attention. Although one 
might question if the Old Testament 
evidence has been exhausted, and al- 
though the reviewer does not agree in a 
probable post-Exilic date for the last 
named passage, he can offer no objec- 
tion to the author’s conclusions. The im- 
portance of the notions of covenant, 
Moses, and (new) Exodus in the escha- 
tology of Judaism receives welcome 
stress. The Rabbinical material receives 
more space than the rest, perhaps partly 
because there is a good deal of it, per- 
haps partly because of the author’s pro- 
ficiency in that field which he has al- 
ready demonstrated in his Paul and 
Rabbinic Fudaism. 

The author comes to the following 
conclusions (among others). The Old 
Testament and Jewish writings exhibit 
the profound conviction that the Torah 
would assume a position of central im- 
portance in the Messianic Age. Usually 
it is the existing Torah, although more 
clearly grasped and perfectly obeyed 
than at present, that is thought of. 
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Whether it was thought that the Mes- 
siah should bring a New Torah is a 
question that cannot be answered down- 
rightly—but there seem to have been 
elements in the Messianic hope which 
could have led to such a notion. Pas- 
sages specifically using the words “New 
Torah” are late but their absence in 
earlier contexts may be a deliberate 
reaction against Christian teaching. The 
Christian notion of a New Law in the 
Sermon on the Mount, or of a kainé 
entolé, produced counter claims among 
the Jews. Perhaps the stress laid upon 
law in Rabbinical thought, at the ex- 
pense of covenant, is also a reaction 
against the Christian appropriation of 
the latter. In any event, Christians, 
living in the Messianic Age, laid great 
stress on the New Torah (Matthew in 
particular regards the words of Jesus as 
such). And to the Christians—quite 
other than in Judaism, where the notion 
is unknown — the Messiah, Christ, is 
himself the New Torah. 

Professor Davies is to be congratu- 
lated for a stimulating and illuminating 
study. Serious students of the gospel 
will have to take it into account. The 
Society of Biblical Literature is to be 
thanked for yet another of its series 
making available works of this sort in 
such inexpensive, yet attractive form. 


Joun Bricut 





The Gospels Translated into Modern 
English, by J. B. PHtturps. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1953. 243 pp. 
$2.75. 

Tuts is the highly anticipated com- 

panion volume to the author’s Letters 
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to Young Churches. It is quite probable 
that this present volume will become 
equally popular. Phillips has much of 
the magnificent ability to handle strik- 
ingly and effectively the English lan- 
guage that characterizes the writings 
of his friend C. S. Lewis, who wrote the 
Foreword to his first volume. Phillips’ 
translations have been made primarily 
with British undergraduates in mind, 
but they have met the warm approval 
of college students and other laymen 
and ministers alike in America as well. 
Some few British expressions are a bit 
strange to us, but that factor is not 
large enough to make any real dif- 
ference. 

This translation is meant to be read, 
as interesting, thrilling literature. It 
seeks to give us in our language as much 
of the flavor of the original language as 
possible. The style of the language and 
the whole attractive format conspire to 
make the Gospel story fascinating and 
easy to read. The book ought to do a 
tremendous amount of good. 

The reviewer thinks so highly of the 
book that he believes that it would be 
wise to call attention to some limitations 
or criticisms of it. 

It is questionable as to whether it 
ought to be called a translation or a 
paraphrase. After a quarter of a cen- 
tury of teaching Greek, the reviewer is 
still in doubt as to where to draw the 
line between the two. Of course there 
is some paraphrase in the Authorized 
Version—think of “God forbid” for 
Paul’s me genoito! But when the 17 
verses of Matthew’s genealogy can be 
reduced to less than six lines and three 
names (and the same thing is true of 
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Luke’s), that is a little farther than most 
of us could stretch the term translation. 
Suppose we just compromise by calling 
it a paraphrasing translation. You could 
not carry on certain types of Bible study 
with this kind of translation, but it cer- 
tainly has its place. 

The most serious objection, though, 
arises in regard to his handling of textual 
criticism. He quite properly omits the 
doxology to the Lord’s Prayer in Mat- 
thew, but then he includes the story of 
the angel troubling the water in John 5 
without even a footnote against it. He 
has the story of the woman taken in 
adultery in his text in John 8, though 
he gives a note that it probably was not 
Johannine. He even included the long 
ending of Mark in just the same format 
following a heading, An Ancient Ap- 
pendix. The author certainly does not 
seem to be trying very hard to help his 
unlearned readers get back to the best 
possible Greek text, to say the least. 

Phillips gives brief introductions to 
the Gospels. Some of us would find it 
hard to agree with some of his sweeping 
statements, such as: “Early tradition 
ascribed this Gospel to the apostle Mat- 
thew, but scholars nowadays almost all 
reject this view.” 

It is hard to understand his use of 
modern equivalents for ancient coins. 
He has a strange mixture of English 
and American coins. We cannot feel 
that the two hundred denarii (the coin 
for which a man would work all day) 
is very happily translated by ten dollars 
in the stories of the feeding of the five 
thousand in Mark and John, or the 
three hundred denarii of the price of 
the precious ointment is adequately 
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translated by thirty dollars in Mark or 
thirty pounds in John. The reviewer 
does not claim to know the answer to 
this problem, but he believes that it 
would be better to keep the ancient 
names than to give such wholly dis- 
torted ideas as to the original value. 


In every translation a certain amount 
of interpretation enters in. Generally 
the present reviewer is in full agreement 
with the author’s interpretation, but 
there are times when he cannot follow 
him. For example, in John 21, the re- 
viewer would prefer to leave the am- 
biguous Greek in the ambiguous Eng- 
lish, “. . . than these,” but Phillips gives 
us the definite “. . . than these others.” 
In the same chapter the reviewer would 
agree with such scholars as Bernard in 
the I. C. C. that agapao and phileo are 
used interchangeably, but Phillips makes 
a decided difference between them. Any 
student of the Bible may expect to find 
such things in any translation, of course. 

Verse and chapter divisions are given 
only at the beginning of rather large 
sections, so it is impossible to locate 
exact verse divisions. 

The section headings supplied by 
. sillips are very helpful. Some few of 
.uwem would imply interpretations with 
which the reviewer would not agree. 

These criticisms might loom large in 
the eyes of some, but the reviewer does 
not feel that way about them himself. 
Actually they are very small when 
weighed against the really magnificent 
impact of the work as a whole. May the 
book have a wide sale. And if it does, 
the reviewer can be confident that many 
will come to know Jesus Christ far 
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more closely than they have ever known 
him before. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





Opening the New Testament, by FLoyp 
V. Firtson. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1952. 224 pp. $2.50. 


Tuts work is a popular introduction to 
the New Testament, designed to assist 
the ordinary reader of the New Testa- 
ment in understanding how and why it 
was written, and what its message is. 
The story begins with the period of 
oral tradition lying behind our written 
Gospels, and indicates how the gospel 
message was initially carried forward in 
the preaching and teaching of the 
church. Then each of the New Testa- 
ment books receives a chapter, in which 
questions of authorship, date, purpose, 
special characteristics, and general mes- 
sage are clearly and forcefully discussed. 

The reviewer knows of nothing better 
than this to place in the hands of a 
layman as an aid to reading the books 
of the New Testament. It reflects on 
every page the deep scholarship which 
lies behind it, yet Dr. Filson has the gift 
of conveying what he knows in non- 
technical language to those who are not 
specialists. Such words as laymen often 
stumble over are missing, and lines of 
argument which are based on very com- 
plex evidence are simplified in a way 
seldom equalled by scholars. Where the 
New Testament confronts us with real 
problems the author frankly faces them, 
but the whole tone of the work is under- 
girded by a profound faith in the New 
Testament message, and something of 
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the confidence and joy and hope of the 
gospel is woven into the texture of this 
work, 

For ministers who are asking: What 
may I put in the hands of my people 
who want guidance in reading the Bible 
—this is it. 

Dona.p G. MILLER 





The Gospel According to Saint Mat- 
thew, by G. E. P. Cox. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1952. 168 pp. 
$2.00. 


One of the heartening signs of the times 
in our day is the multiplication of aids 
in studying the Bible aimed at the com- 
mon reader. The Torch Bible Commen- 
taries are a series, already well known 
through earlier volumes, designed to 
translate scholarly study of the Bible 
into a concise, clear form which can be 
grasped by any thoughtful reader who 
wishes to understand his Bible. The 
volume on Matthew now appearing is a 
worthy fulfillment of its aim. It is a 
short commentary, and of necessity is 
not able to deal with all of the questions 
of interpretation on which a reader 
might desire light. The major problems 
of the First Gospel, however, are clearly 
faced and acceptable conclusions of- 
fered. The distinguishing feature of the 
work is its theological emphasis, in- 
dicating in a vigorous way how the 
church interpreted Jesus theologically, 
and showing at each decisive point how 
Matthew sets Jesus forth as the fulfil- 
ment of the divine intention for men. 
The reader is, therefore, always con- 
fronted with the gospel in the Gospel. 


Jesus Christ and His Cross; Studies on 
the Saving Work of Christ, by F. W. 
DiLuisTone. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1953. 143 pp. $2.50. 


Dr. DILLISTONE is widely known 
through The Significance of the Cross, 
published in 1944. In this book he fol- 
lows his first study with a series of 
meditations on the meaning of the 
Cross for Christian thought today. He 
writes as a scholar and thinker but his 
messages are directed primarily to the 
enriching of the devotional life. In his 
thinking the Cross in human experience 
and the Cross in the divine purpose are 
inextricably entwined in the career of 
Jesus Christ as set forth in the Gospels 
of the New Testament (p. 19). 


The book is especially helpful in its 
taking of the various metaphors of the 
New Testament and showing that they 
lead inevitably to the Cross. Jesus is 
the Messiah but in contrast to the expec- 
tations of his people he is the Messiah 
who delivers his people through suffer- 
ing and dying for them. He is the Good 
Shepherd who gives his life for the 
sheep. He is the great High Priest who 
offers himself as the supreme sacrifice. 
He is the Suffering Servant who passes 
through his humiliation to the glory of 
the risen Lord. The final chapter sets 
forth the glory of the Cross as the place 
of Christ’s decisive victory over the 
powers of evil, the basis of God’s offer 
of forgiveness to all who will receive it, 
and the means of the inward renewal 
of the Christian who responds in love 
to that which God has done for him 
in Christ. — 
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All in all, this is a fine volume that 
should deepen the spiritual life of those 


who read it. 
HotMEs ROLSTON 





A Harmony of the Westminster Presby- 
terian Standards, with Explanatory 
Notes, by JAMES BENJAMIN GREEN. 
The John Knox Press, Richmond, 
Va., 1951. 231 pp. $3.50. 

AN extremely useful volume for those 

who wish to study the standards of the 

Presbyterian Church. The outline is 

determined by the chapters of “The 

Confession of Faith,” the relevant ques- 

tions in the Larger and Shorter Cate- 

chisms being printed in columns parallel 
to that containing the material from 

the Confession. The student thus has a 

three-way cross reference all on the 

single page before him. The supporting 

Scripture texts are not printed but the 

references are retained. 

Each chapter is followed by a section 
of explanatory notes running from one 
to seven pages in length. These notes 
are written in such a way as to prove 
helpful not only to the advanced student 
but also to the thoughtful layman. 





The Realm of Redemption; Studies in 
the Doctrine of the Church in Con- 
temporary Protestant Theology, by 
J. Rosert Netson. Wilcox & Follett 
Co., Chicago, 1952. 251 pp. $4.00. 


Tuis is a useful reference book for 
those who wish to know the contem- 
porary discussions of the subject of the 
church. As the author says, “this work 
is intended to be a synopsis, not a syn- 
thesis, of the foremost ideas and beliefs 
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concerning the Church which are now 
current” (p. x). Dr. Nelson, therefore, 
acts mainly as reporter, intruding into 
a many-sided discussion as little as pos- 
sible. He is an industrious and fair- 
minded reporter, and one skillful in 
making his synopsis a real picture of 
present-day theology, in its urge for 
unity and its actual disunity. He makes 
it clear that discussion is far from closed. 
There is not a subject, from the origin 
of the church to its eschatological sig- 
nificance, that is not a matter of lively 
debate. And yet, his story also makes 
it clear that the theologians whose 
churches participate in the World Coun- 
cil are showing a new will to under- 
stand one another and to learn one from 
another. Thus the ultimate impression 
the book makes upon one is not that of 
sheer confusion but that of an un- 
finished but hopeful task. 

It must be added that the writer is 
thoroughly acquainted with the litera- 
ture of the subject and makes extensive 
use of it. This fact, together with his 
fine summaries of the discussions of 
the several topics, makes this a valuable 
book to one who cares to join the 
ecumenical discussions of the church 
today. 





A Christian View of Men and Things, 
by Gorpon H. Crarx. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan., 1952. 325 pp. 
$4.00. 

Tue Payton Lectures for 1951 at Fuller 

Theological Seminary, Pasadena, are 

presented as an introduction to a phi- 

losophy of theism. The author, a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Butler Univer- 
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Expository 


Preaching 
for Today 


Andrew W. 
Blackwood 


A master preacher and teacher of 
preachers here shows how a sound 
and forceful expository style can be 
originated, developed, and main- 
tained. He also provides an abun- 
dance of sermonic suggestions, adapt- 
able outlines, and many helpful 
illustrations. 

For ministers and ministerial stu- 
dents — a thorough and practical 
guidebook whose use will reward 
both pastor and people. 


THE CONTENTS 


The Ways of Expository Preachers 
—The Goals in Expository Preach- 
ing—The Selection of a Bible Passage 
—The Gathering of Sermon Ma- 
terialk—The Quest for the. Unifying 
Truth—The Varieties of Sermon 
Structure — The Concern About a 
Fitting Style—The Call for a Pleas- 
ing Delivery — The Questions from 
an Open Forum—The Effect Upon 
the Local Pastor 


RELATED Reapincs—Index of Pas- 
sages for Preaching—Index of Per- 
sons and Subjects. $3 
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———age Religion 
AS 
vue Salvation 


RALL 
Harris 
Franklin 
Rall 


Dr. Rail brings into focus the es- 
sentials of contemporary theology and 
systematically presents the whole 
truth of the Christian doctrine of sal- 
vation. He explores its aspects—in- 
dividual and social, present and his- 
torical, religious and ethical, this 
world and eternity—revealing God’s 
great work in its true relation to the 
vital needs of man today. 

For preachers, teachers, students, 
and theologians—Religion as Salva- 
tion provides a more adequate under- 
standing of the Christian faith. 


THE CONTENTS 


Part |. Man: Current Conceptions of 
Man—The Origin and Nature of 
Man—The Likeness of God in 
Man—Moral Freedom. 


Part Il. Sin: The Nature of Sin—The 
Origin and Propagation of Sin— 
The Consequences of Sin: Guilt 
and Punishment. 


Part Ill. Salvation: The Meaning of 
Salvation—Salvation in Individual 
Life and Experience—Christ and 
Man’s Salvation—The Remaking 
of Man — The Ways of Help — 
Symbol and Sacrament — The 
Work of the Spirit—The Church 
—Salvation in History: The Mean- 
ing — Salvation in History: The 
Christian Doctrine — What May 
We Hope For? 
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sity, is aware both of the importance of 
such an undertaking and of the tenta- 
tive nature of his own work. He knows 
the secularism and naturalism of our 
day and the increasing dissatisfaction 
with both, and he offers as a corrective 
these lectures from the point of view of 
conservative Christian theism. 

Although the scope of the book is 
broad, including history, politics, ethics, 
science, religion, and epistemology, the 
author readily concedes that this work 
is not conclusive. The book that needs 
to be written to present a systematic 
philosophy of Christian theism awaits a 
modern Augustine. These chapters 
merely draw together some of the ele- 
ments and implications of theism, and, 
by a comparison with some contem- 
porary naturalistic literaiire, seek to 
stir the reader to an appreciation of 
the greater coherence and validity of 
the theistic view of men and things. 

The author accomplishes what he 
sets out to do, but one regrets that he 
was not more positive in his approach 
to the problem. There is need as he 
himself says of a careful statement of 
Christian theism from a conservative 
and evangelical point of view. 


RACHEL HENDERLITE 





Divine Direction or Chaos?, by CHARLES 
H. Lez. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1952. 98 pp. $3.00. 

ArcuINc that both the “philosophy of 

common sense” (realism) and the “phi- 

losophy of reason” (idealism) are ba- 
sically materialistic because they are 
based upon a mind-world dualism, the 
author of this very brief (even though 
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quite expensive) volume goes on to re- 
view developments in recent science 
with a view to showing that modern 
theories of science have evaporated the 
separate physical world. Thus, accord- 
ing to the author, science is now proving 
that a “spiritual” religion which will 
have nothing at all to do with material 
concerns, or even manifest its eternal 
verities in space and time, is the only 
“divine metaphysics.” 

Mr. Lee would not be disturbed by 
the fact that his view is not biblical as 
competent scholars understand the term, 
for his book is full of frequent attacks 
not only upon traditional philosophy, 
but upon the usual theology of the 
Christian tradition. 

If one tries very hard to be convinced 
by the author’s line of reasoning, and 
is willing to bypass the many instances 
of plausible half truths propounded as 
whole truth, he can see what the author 
is trying to say even though the argu- 
ment is only cursory. (All oriental phi- 
losophy is treated in a chapter a half 
page in length!) The obvious apologetic 
for Christian Science, the whole effort 
to divorce religion from the world, and 
yen for a rationalistic mysticism, are 
among the features which will certainly 
not commend this book to those whose 
faith is in a God of history and in a 
God Incarnate. 


Epwarp LeRoy Long, Jr. 





The Range of Reason by Jacques 
Maritain. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1952. 227 pp. $3.50. 


Tuts volume of seventeen chapters is a 
collection of essays and addresses which 
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have appeared previously. Ten are from 
the French edition of the author’s 
Raison et Raisons; others were printed 
in English. The book has a twofold 
classification: Part I, “Human Knowl- 
edge and Metaphysics” and Part II, 
“Faith and the Human Community.” 
A brief index lists forty-seven writers re- 
ferred to by the author. 

It is always good procedure for a 
first-rate thinker to bring together his 
occasional writings. With more than 
twenty-five books in English to his 
credit, Maritain (1882-) stands as one 
of our great contemporary philosophers. 
His wife is an author in her own right 
and in the writings of both, we see a 
certain spiritual stability of mind and 
heart which has come out of recent 
French Catholicism. It is something of 
an anomaly to this reviewer to find in 
these pages a restfulness and an assur- 
ance, on the part of a foremost thinker 
—a former Protestant—who has found 
his peace in an a priori Thomistic ma- 
trix. Consequently, these essays are 
characterized throughout by irenic de- 
ductive expositions. 

From the critical point of view, the 
student of Maritain’s writings will find 
little new material here. Furthermore, 
any support or opposition will cut across 
theological and philosophical lines. Phi- 
losophers will find fault with his epis- 
temology. Many Roman Catholic scho- 
lars will object to his democratic per- 
sonalism. Protestant theologians will 
bewail giving authority to a medieval 
system. Both support and opposition 
can come from all schools of thought. 

In reflecting upon this book as a 
whole, this reviewer has mixed feelings. 
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First, to credit Thomas Aquinas with 
Aristotle’s genius and originality is 
morally indefensible. Aristotle is re- 
ferred to occasionally, but in a con- 
descending sort of way. If all of Aris- 
totle were removed from Aquinas, how 
much originality would be left? Aris- 
totle and Aquinas—both giants in their 
own way— should be critically re- 
examined apart from a priori considera- 
tions in the interest of historical ac- 
curacy and evaluation. Thomists ob- 
viously cannot do this! Secondly, the 
author’s search for a unity of faith and 
reason is most noteworthy. Deductive 
Thomism is not the answer, but the 
underlying philosophical quest is in the 
right direction. The author’s indictment 
of Pragmatism, Existentialism, and 
Scientism is a needed voice in our age. 
Although a confirmed Thomist, Mari- 
tain bemoans the conduct of his col- 
leagues who “use the formulas they have 
been taught in order to save themselves 
from regarding the thought of others, 
and to criticize it all the more peremp- 
torily because they expect it to display 
only error” (p. 47). Maritain recog- 
nizes that philosophy and theology can 
become “material blinders which keep 
a man from gazing into the eyes of 
other men” (p. 47). No wonder Mari- 
tain is looked upon with favor even by 
Protestants. 

To conclude, it should be said that 
the title of the book may be somewhat 
misleading, especially for those who 
think of the range and power of human 
thought in the Kantian sense of “criti- 
cism.” On the other hand, the author’s 
choice of essays to come under this title 

is appropriate. Much could be said for 
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his Christian humanism and ethical out- 
look, but this is left for others. All who 
read this book—of whatever persuasion 
—will note a sensitive soul, a man of 
faith, a philosopher interested in appre- 
ciating the opposition from within, and 
a Christian humanist concerned for the 
welfare of all men. 
Wo. CarDWELL Prout 





An Essay on Method, by C. HItuts 
Kalser. Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, N. J., 1952. 163 pp. 
$3.25. 

ProFessor Kaiser of the Philosophy 
Department of Rutgers University pre- 
sents in this work “a preliminary out- 
line” of a comprehensive theory of edu- 
cation. Rigorous logical analysis is the 
method. Platonic idealism, strongly in- 
fluenced by Dewey, is the orientation. 
The procedure is to analyze the methods 
of art, science, philosophy, and religion 
to discover the characteristics of each 
discipline and their relationships to each 
other. The general conclusion is that 
virtue and happiness “is the exercise of 
those capacities we possess which are 
peculiarly and distinctively human” 
(p. 159). These “capacities” roughly 
correspond to the “four fundamental 
disciplines.” The implication is, there- 
fore, that students should be given to 
the limits of their individual capacities 
initial and “intensive experience within 
the range of the four fundamental 
disciplines.” 

The clear and thorough analysis Dr. 
Kaiser has given to art, science, and 
philosophy is provocative. His Baconian 
emphasis on the humanistic usefulness 
of “useless” activities and his insistence 
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that philosophy must not exclude its 
special methods from its own evalua- 
tions are especially helpful. The treat- 
ment of religion is open to much ques- 
tion. “That religion itself is the highest 
and noblest activity of man” is dismissed 
without discussion as an assumption. 
“The fact is that, from the standpoint 
of objective methodology, religion is 
simply one fundamental type of human 
activity, coordinate with art, science, 
and philosophy, and . . . any determina- 
tion of the proper function or use of 
religion must belong to . . . education” 
(p. 117). In such a conclusion end 
and means become curiously confused. 
In part this reversal stems from the 
author’s unexamined assumptions that 
religion is the same as mysticism (pp. 
38, 122, passim) and that “one does 
religion for the sake of an ultimate 
moral perfection of the self” (p. 119, 
also pp. 27, 35, passim). In large meas- 
ure this relegating religion to the role of 
one servant among many in the house 
of education reflects the allure of 
Arnold’s “seeing life steadily and seeing 
it whole” (p. 4), through the methods 
of a Platonic philosopher-king (p. 143), 
or a Kantian philosopher (Lehrer im 
Ideal) (p. 145). Dr. Kaiser’s essay 
opens with some competence a field of 
study which, it is to be hoped may con- 
tinue to be cultivated. 
Pau. LESLIE GARBER 





Meetinghouse Hill, 1630-1783, by OLa 
ELIZABETH WINSLOw. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York, 1952. 344 pp. 
$4.00. 

Here are rarely instructive, and also 

entertaining, studies in New England 
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church life of colonial times. They treat 
only the “standing order,” the Con- 
gregational churches, and mostly the 
smaller communities, hence gain inti- 
macy. They are constantly based upon 
a wonderful gathering of sources, “town 
and church records, sermons, diaries, 
letters’ and contemporary historical 
writing, so that the reader is always in 
first-hand contact with the subject. Miss 
Winslow writes spiritedly, with keen in- 
sight and appreciation, and with de- 
lightful humor. 

Two chapters give a picture, nowhere 
else equalled, of the organization of the 
first churches. The church formed, the 
meetinghouse was built, on “rising 
ground”—hence the title. Its building 
was an enterprise of the whole town, 
and Miss Winslow tells with graphic 
and diverting details how the town went 
at it. Two chapters describe the first 
ministers, in their intense study and de- 
votion and their multifarious other oc- 
cupations; also in their preaching, of 
which discerning accounts are supplied, 
with illuminating quotations and lively 
personal comments. 

Skipping things hard to skip, a chap- 
ter specially informing about the life 
of the churches and the character of 
their people deals with the exercise of 
discipline by the congregations. Con- 
trary to a common idea “charity is more 
frequent than harshness.” Another 
chapter on ministers notes a certain 
change in their situation about 1770— 
somewhat less deference, more differ- 
ences. But still they kept much of their 
influence, more than the author allows. 
Of the Great Awakening it is said that 

“its importance was chiefly doctrinal” ; 
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but this is not explained. Concerning 
the Awakening the impression is given 
that its principal result was divisive, the 
rise of the “Separates,” not, as was the 
case, a considerable revival of religious 
life. Two chapters deal with politics, the 
ministers’ almest unanimous preaching 
of the doctrines of liberty in 1750 to 
1770, until their congregations were in- 
doctrinated, and after the Boston Mas- 
sacre their support, by word and act, of 
armed resistance. But indeed the people 
had learned liberty and self-government 
long before, in the business of the 
meetinghouse. 


Rosert Hastincs NICHOLS 





Virginia’s Mother Church; and the Po- 
litical Conditions under Which it 
Grew: The Story of the Anglican 
Church and the Development of Re- 
ligion in Virginia, 1727-1814. Vol. 
II, by GzorcE MAcLAREN Brypon. 
Church Historical Society, Philadel- 
phia, 1952. 688 pp. $10.00 


In 1727 the Anglican Church was the 
dominant church in Virginia; it had 
been until recently the exclusive church; 
it was to remain the Established Church 
until the Revolution. By 1814 it had 
been brought to the verge of collapse. 
Its low estate (the darkness which pre- 
ceded the dawn), as portrayed by Dr. 
Brydon, was due to a number of factors 
—among others the lack of a resident 
bishop (opposed by a majority of Vir- 
ginians both in and out of the church), 
the weakness of the Commissary, who 
was in a sense the bishop’s representa- 
tive, the absence of an ecclesiastical or- 
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ganization beyond the local parish, the 
unpardonable delay of the Virginia As- 
sembly in removing discriminations 
against dissenting sects in the revolu- 
tionary period, and the loss of glebe 
lands and other property, through the 
hostility of the erstwhile dissenters 
especially Baptists, coupled with the ris- 
ing tide of religious radicalism. 

As indicated by the subtitle Dr. 
Brydon does more than develop the 
history of the Episcopal Church in 
Virginia. Among other things he tells 
in careful detail how other religious 
groups came into the colony, and how 
and why they were welcomed or op- 
posed; he also throws new light on the 
significant struggle for separation of 
church and state during the revolu- 
tionary period. Dr. Brydon rightly com- 
plains that too many historians have 
failed to comprehend the situation of 
the Established Church in Virginia and 
have thereby done it unwitting injustice. 
And there have been mistaken views, 
for example, regarding the Provisions of 
the English Toleration Act, regarding 
Patrick Henry and the famous Parsons 
case, and regarding the anti-ecclesiasti- 
cal enactments of the Virginia Assem- 
bly. The record as supplemented and 
corrected by Dr. Brydon cannot be neg- 
lected henceforth by any student of this 
important period. In this and _ his 
previous volume Dr. Brydon has made 
a major contribution to the religious 
history of the Old Dominion. 

Valuable source material — of par- 
ticular interest to specialists—is repro- 
duced in more than a hundred pages 
of appendices. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
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The Christian Dilemma: Catholic 
Church-Reformation, by W. H. bE 
Pot. Authorized translation by G, 
Van HALtt. Philosophical Library, 


New York, 1952. 299 pp. $4.75. 


The Christian Dilemma is the result of 
the urgent need for and formidable op- 
position to the union of the Church of 
the Reformation and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. It comes down to that, 
since the Eastern and the Old Catholic 
Churches are basically divisions of the 
Roman Church (according to the au- 
thor), and the various sects of Protes- 
tantism are basically divisions of the 
Reformation. Dr. de Pol notes the 
presence of liberal Protestantism and its 
fundamental differences from the Re- 
formation theology, but rather leaves 
that difficulty to be faced by the ecu- 
menical movement. The book means to 
contribute to the rapprochement of the 
Roman and Reformed Churches by re- 
moving misunderstandings and indicat- 
ing unrecognized or forgotten points of 
agreement. For example, the author 
attempts to show that the Reformation’s 
stress on faith did not preclude the 
necessity of Christian works, as some 
Roman Catholics have supposed; the 
Roman Catholic stress on works did not 
overlook the fact that truly good works 
had to be informed with grace. 
Throughout the work a spirit of genuine 
appreciation for Protestantism shows 
that the writer’s conversion to Roman 
Catholicism has not made him bitter 
but solicitous for his mother Protestant 
church. In spite of the strong irenic 
spirit and manifest effort to be scrupu- 
lously accurate and fair, the absolute 
confidence in the complete infallibility 
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and perfection of the Roman Church 
is frankly and insistently maintained. 

How then does The Christian Di- 
lemma expect to promote reunion be- 
tween Rome and the World Council? 
Not by suggesting for a moment that 
Rome might be willing to discuss her 
differences or admit even the possibility 
of receiving anything from other 
churches (any truth, that is); rather, 
and this is an old story, the Roman 
Catholic Church is eager to have her 
erring children return to the fold. There- 
fore, any striving of the Protestant 
Churches for the reunion of the church 
is most cordially welcomed by Rome 
for it means, in her language, a longing 
for home. Rome, sweet Rome. 

Our objections to this amiably ar- 
rogant thesis we need not state here. 
One criticism which we do mention ap- 
plies specifically to this well-intentioned 
work. In the effort to clarify doctrinal 
misunderstandings, the author is not 
always accurate in his expositions of 
Reformation theology; and, of course, 
he blandly assumes that the Reforma- 
tion churches began at the Reformation 
and that the Roman Catholic Church 
of today is a true continuation of the 
apostolic church. 


Joun B. GersTNER 





The Papacy— A New Appraisal, by 
Joun P. McKnicurt. Rinehart and 
Co., New York, 1952. 437 pp. $5.00. 


Tue author, a Protestant, who was for 
some years an Assoc’ated Press corre- 
spondent in Rome, is concerned with 
the impact and influence of the Roman 
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Catholic Church, and especially of the 
present pope, on our times. 

To prepare the ground for his con- 
sideration of this theme Mr. McKnight 
discusses in the easy style of an ex- 
perienced newspaper man, the origin 
and nature of religious faith, its function 
in society (a shared faith, he believes, 
may be a necessary cement of a society 
or civilization), the disintegrating ef- 
fects of modern science upon religious 
faith, the present trends toward a pos- 
sible new age of faith, the evidence of 
increasing religious vitality on the part 
of Protestantism and especially of Ro- 
man Catholicism, the “allure” of this 
latter form of Christianity for modern 
man, and a brief history of the papacy 
down to present times. Mr. McKnight 
has read widely in these various fields, 
and is an engaging reporter, though 
there are numerous rash generalizations. 

In the second half of the book Mr. 
McKnight writes of the present pope, 
whom he learned to know and admire 
asaman. He describes, approving here 
and questioning there, the policies of 
the papacy in regard to fascism, com- 
munism, American democracy, and 
world order. It is his personal belief 
that the present pope is secretly some- 
what embarrassed at the requirement 
of infallibility; that the vast majority of 
the Roman Catholic clergy in this land, 
and also Pope Pius himself, have ac- 
cepted the view that separation of 
church and state is best; and that the 
United States should have its ambas- 
sador at the Vatican. 

No Protestant is likely to agree with 
all of Mr. McKnight’s judgments, and 
no Roman Catholic is likely to accept 
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all of his strictures on their faith. Both 
Protestant and Catholic will find his 
“new appraisal” worthy of their careful 
consideration, and the positive data 
which he has assembled for their con- 
sideration will prove of real service. 


Ernest TricE THOMPSON 





Saints For Now. Edited by Ciare 
BootHe Luce. Sheed and Ward, 
New York, 1953. 312 pp. $3.50. 

Mrs. Luce asked more than twenty 
friends each to write on a saint of his or 
her choice. Naturally the authors are 
almost all Roman Catholics. Whittaker 
Chambers and Gerald Heard are not, 
to this reviewer’s knowledge. The writers 
are lay folk, except two. Six contribu- 
tors have given imaginative drawings 
of saints instead of or in addition to 
essays. 

Space forbids mention of all the 
saints considered. Rebecca West writes 
eloquently cf Augustine, emphasizing 
his early life and conversion. Whittaker 
Chambers on Benedict says nearly as 
much about himself as about his sub- 
ject, but asserts that by his Rule Bene- 
dict “changed the world.” The essays 
of Paul Gallico and Vincent Sheean 
on Francis of Assisi are vivid and affec- 
tionate. Robert Farren writes inform- 
ingly on Thomas Aquinas, certainly a 
“saint for today.” The most appealing 
thing in the book is Barbara Ward’s ac- 
count of Sir Thomas More. Brilliant 
papers on Ignatius Loyola and Francis 
Xavier powerfully recall the spirit of 
the Counter Reformation. Gerald 
Heard on Francis de Sales hardly makes 
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clear why Protestants have lately been 
attracted to him. Two authors, one of 
them Thomas Merton, have chosen 
John of the Cross, rendering the power 
of his mystical prayer. 

“It is the main point of these essays,” 
says Mrs. Luce, “to show forth some 
facets of the ‘timeliness’ of certain 
Saints.” Yet despite the ability and en- 
thusiasm of the contributors this pur- 
pose in many cases is only partially ful- 
filled. The total effect, doubtless un- 
intended, is to sharpen the difference 
between Roman Catholic piety and 
Protestant, because of the frequent refer- 
ence to prayer to the saints, the promi- 
nence given to miracles, and the in- 
evitable statements of the church’s place 
in religion. For example, Rebecca West 
interprets Augustine’s conversion as a 
renouncing “the world for the sake of 
the Church.” 


Rosert Hastincs NIcHOLS 





Presidents: Men of Faith, by Buss 
Isety. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, 


1953- 284 pp. $3.75. 


OPENING with a frontispiece depicting 
Colonel George Washington reading 
prayers in camp during the French and 
Indian war, this book closes with a story 
of the religious faith of President Dwight 
Eisenhower. It takes the thirty-three 
Americans who have been made presi- 
dent of the United States and deals with 
the background of each of them, and 
particularly with their religious faiths. 
Mr. Isely is a prolific writer in the fields 
of history, government, and biography. 
He has a reputation for accuracy, and 
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A new, up-to-date interpretation 


and explanation of the laws and government 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


POLITY 
AND PROCEDURES 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. 5. 


by P. J. Garrison, Jr. 
Assistant Stated Clerk 


ConTAINING innumerable references to the Book of Church 
Order, this volume explains and clarifies many points of 
Church law. It presents the pronouncements of the Gen- 
eral Assembly concerning rules of government. Frequently 
it discusses the historical background for the procedures 
of Church courts. It outlines the organization and respon- 
sibilities of such bodies as the congregation, the Session, 
the Diaconate, the Presbytery, the Synod, and the General 
Assembly. Three particularly timely chapters include one 
on church finances, by J. G. Patton, Jr.; one on ecclesiasti- 
cal commissions, by R. Graham White; and one on church 
property, by E. C. Scott. This book is a must for all those 
concerned about church government. 
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has been working for twenty-two years 
in research and preparation of the ma- 
terial in this book. He presents our 
presidents as men of common, and in 
many cases, lowly background, who be- 
came uncommon and heroic in their 
leadership. There is romance here, and 
action, involving suffering, brave serv- 
ice, and triumph. There is a full-page 
photograph of each president and a 
comprehensive index, making the book 
a valuable reference volume. 





A Reporter in Search of God, by 
Howarp WHITMAN. Doubleday & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y., 1953. 320 


pp. $3.50. 


THE author is a newspaper reporter 
who has seen service on the Paris Herald, 
the London Daily Express and the New 
York Daily News, was war correspon- 
dent during World War II, and has 
since given his time to writing books 
and articles dealing with a great variety 
of subjects. In this book he turns aside 
from his explorations into the usual 
fields of mental health and sociology to 
ask the question, “What do people 
really believe about God and the after- 
life?” 

Howard Whitman took his question 
to Protestants, Catholics, and Jews in 
small towns and big, in factories, on 
farms, and jin cross-roads locations. Here 
you will find an honest report of his 
answers, written after the manner of a 
journalist. Herein the reader will find 
the story of Buffalo Joe who found God 
in nature, the clergyman who combined 
psychiatry and science in his work of 
religion; the maimed veteran who 
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found God; the soldier bound for the 
battlefield who discovered the power of 
prayer; and the atheist who argued his 
case against God. Along the way the 
author discusses what science has 
learned about God, fatalism, why peo- 
ple suffer, and the tyranny of “things,” 
which he calls “materio-sclerosis.” He 
has a good chapter on his visit to an 
Ashram in India, and another on“ Mon- 
day Morning Pagans.” 

This is a good book for a minister or 
layman who seeks to know what the 
man on the street is thinking about re- 
ligion. It verifies the common impres- 
sion that there is a hunger for God. 
It is a most encouraging report from 
the front line of man’s battle for a 
living. It shows that he can make a life 
while earning a living. 

RoswELL Lonc 





Understanding Europe, by CurRIstTo- 
PHER Dawson. Sheed and Ward, 
New York, 1952. 261 pp. $3.50. 


THE author is one of the ablest and 
best known members of a distinguished 
group of Catholic writers in Britain. He 
has given us an admirable book, marked 
by a thorough grasp of modern history 
and a clear understanding of the situa- 
tion of our world today, with many 
keen spiritual insights. He seeks to 
present “three interrelated themes: that 
Europe is a society of peoples; that 
Europe is a spiritual entity, based on 
the tradition of Christian culture; and 
that the modern revolt against Europe 
is the inevitable result of its loss of the 
common spiritual aims and the common 
system of moral values which it derives 
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from the Christian tradition.” His spirit 
is broad and his treatment fair. There 
are only a few mild intimations that 
Protestantism is more to blame for the 
fix we are in than Catholicism. He gives 
full recognition to the fine spiritual and 
social influence of Protestant move- 
ments and leaders. In fact, Protestantism 
is given credit for most of the construc- 
tive moves since the Reformation. And 
his answer to the revival of spiritual 
power is not that Protestantism must 
return to the fold, but that all religious 
groups must press forward in a program 
of re-education in Christian values. 


J. J. Murray 





The Approach to Preaching, by W. E. 
SANGSTER. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1952. 112 pp. $2.00. 


Tus book is a series of addresses de- 
livered to the students of the six Metho- 
dist seminaries of the British Isles by the 
well-known minister of Westminster 
Central Hall, London. The addresses 
were delivered in 1950, during Dr. 
Sangster’s term as President of the 
Methodist Conference of Great Britain. 
It is the third of a series of recent books 


’ the author has written in the field of 


preaching. The other two are The Craft 
of Sermon Construction and The Craft 
of Sermon Illustration. 

As would be expected from the oc- 
casion which called forth these ad- 
dresses, they are intended as the sharing 
of insights and counsel by an older 
minister with those who are about to 
begin their life’s work. The nature of 
the addresses is indicated in the titles 
of the chapters: The Imperative Call, 
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The Plus of the Spirit, The Husbandry 
of Time, The Conduct of Worship, The 
Preacher as Pastor, and The Perils of 
the Calling. 

The counsel given by this church 
leader is timely, suggestive and contem- 
porary. The book is easy to read and 
is well worth a couple of hours time on 
the part of seminary students and 
younger ministers. It is also well worth 
the time of older ministers who feel the 
need of frequent inspirational renewal 
in the things pertaining to the ministry. 

RIcHARD T. GILLESPIE 





Lord of All, by Joun Trevor Davies. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York and Nashville, 1951. 175 pp. 
$2.00. 


In this book of twelve sermons the 
reader is brought face to face with the 
claims of a living Christ — and the 
meaning of the challenge of his way of 
life in our twentieth century. With 
pointed words and graphic illustrations 
the author sets forth rewards of this 
way. The book is timely in a day when 
Christianity is so generally taken for 
granted. It is thought-provoking and 
well worth reading. 
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